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[| Abstract. | 


One thousand years ago the ‘‘ Althing’’ was founded 
in Iceland as a centre for framing and administering laws ; 
a democratic pariament which has served as a model for 
houses of legislature in civilized countries down to the 
present time. During the summer of this year millenary 
celebrations were held, when twenty thousand people, from 
different parts of the ‘world, assembled in Iceland to take 
part in the proceedings. A lar ge proportion of these were 
of Icelandic descent, from Northern Europe and from 
America. 


Included in the programme of events reviewed were :— 
The conquest of Norway by Harold Haarfagr during the 
Viking age; the christianizing of the pagan “Northmen in 
1085; and the various conquests of foreign countries by 
Scandinavian expeditions from the 9th to 11th centuries. 
These two centuries witnessed’ many changes in the 
eeography of Europe through conquests of the Scandinavian 
maces. Rolf the Ganger had invaded Normandy and 
founded a dynasty that was in turn to send out many 
swarms from the parent hive, to make conquests in the 
east and north. Hngland was invaded and during the 10th 
and 11th centuries had been so Scandinavionized that its 
people on the east and south might more truly have been 
called Dano-Saxon, than Anglo-Saxon. 


Treland had seen the raven flag of the Norseman and 
the Dane on her coasts from the vear 795 A.D., and had 
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three independent fortresses raised on her soil with 
Scandinavian kings reigning over the conquered territory, 
from the middle of the 8th till the end of the 12th century. 


While Norway and Denmark sent conquering fleets to 
the coasts, and up the rivers of Europe, Sweden in the east 
had performed a greater feat by the invasion and conquest 
of Russia, Ruric the Viking, with a small body of men, 
had followed the old and well-established trade-route from 
the Black Sea to Sw eden by way of the rivers Dwina and 
Dneiper. 


He had founded Novgorod, and later his descendants 
made Kiev the capital of the new Seandinavo-Slavonian 
Dukedom, which adopted the title of Tzar for its ruler, 
as it increased its domain and became of greater importance 
amongst the kingdoms of the east. Isolated, and with 
hordes of Slavonian half savage natives around them, the 
conquering race kept in touch with the home country, and 
by recruiting a strong bodyguard of their fellow countrymen 
insured personal safety. They laid the foundation of a 
system that was adopted by the Byzantines, and became 
an institution at Constantinople until the last days of the 
empire. 


The story of the guard at the Russan Court and at 
Constantinople is an interesting episode, illustrating the: 
friendly relations existing neiaroan rulers of the ineeten 
and the Eastern Roman Empires in the 9th century. 
Viadimir, the Russian Grand Duke, had enlisted many 
northern recruits for the army and after the first military 
service ‘against enemies of his country, these stalwarts 
returned 1 Kiev and demanded their overdue pay. The 
Grand Duke, being short of eash, asked them to wait ‘‘ till 
the sable slaine come in ’’—when the winter furs would be 
sold and converted into coin. 


The fur season arrived but pay was not forthcoming, 
and the independent northerners, disgusted at the breach of 
faith on the part of their employer, threw up their com- 
missions and informed him that ‘‘ we know the way to 
Constantinople where our pay is sure.’’ So 900 fine warriors 
left Russia, to be welcomed in the Greek capital where 
pay was regular and opportunities for looting more numerous. 
This body of men from Kiev was the nucleus of that great 
military organization known as the Varangian guard, which 
for centuries was the trusted troop of Greek emperors. ‘To 
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quote the words of Gibbon, “‘ with their broad and double- 
edged battle axes on their shoulders they attended the Greek 
emperor to the temple, the senate, and the hippodrome; he 
slept and feasted under their trusty guard; and the keys 
of the treasury, the palace, and the capital were held by 
the firm and faithful hands of the Varangians.’’ 


At first recruited from Swedes, they were later largely 
made up of Norse, Danes, and Icelanders, and after the 
conquest of Britain by the Normans in 1066, the force 
included a large number of Anglo-Saxons who emigrated 
from Hngland rather than submit to the Conqueror. The 
cmployment of foreigners for the safeguarding of an emperor 
and his capital was not a new idea. 


In the time of Septimus Severus, Rome organized the 
Praetorian guards for the defence of the Caesar and the 
city, a body of barbarious soldiers numbering 8 to 10 
thousand, useful against a rising of populace in times of 
sudden excitement. Sometimes ‘they had the final word in 
choice of an emperor. Egypt, in the 13th century, adopted 
the principle of home defence by the hirmg of mercenaries, 
and saw her rulers overthrown by her Mamelukes, who not 
only rebelled against their masters but from their ranks 
raised sultans the throne. France in the 18th century 
had a Swiss guard that carved an immortal name for itself 
by defending its trust to the last; every man in its ranks 
dving in defence of the French monarch, when his national 
ouard had abandoned him to his fate. 


Historians generally overlook the fact that England also 
had her varangian guard; a body of men who during the 
reigns of six kings were a dominating factor in the politics 
of the period. Their influence was so strong that on 
occasions they might truly be called the king makers of the 
times, te citi organization known as ‘‘ the Thing- 
mannalid ”’ ‘“the Thingmen ’’ dates from the reign of 
Kthelred fie. Unready and owes its formation to the 
notorious massacre of St. Brice’s Day, 1002, when every 
Dane in the south of England was butchered—young and 
old, men and women alike. 


The story of their inauguration leads us to the Baltic, 
where on the island of Wollin there existed a great fortress 
named by the celebrated Jomsburg vikings. These notorious 
pirates were renowned fighters; many were of noble birth, 
with a hardihood and discipline that made them the terror 
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of the Baltic and of northern Europe. Their code of laws 
was of the strictest and, in some ways, may have been a 
model for the Knight Templars of later times. The 
Jomsburgers were a military brotherhood, with membership 
only open to men of great skill in arms. No man was 
permitted to have private fueds, nor to flinch from pain. 
Kinship or friendship might not interfere with selection of 
companions for the Order. No woman was permitted to 
come into the fortress. All spoil was equally divided. No 
one was permitted to spread news but the captain, and no 
man could bear tales against another of the band. Every 
man admitted swore to avenge the wrongs of his comrades. 
Breach of these laws was punished lby instant expulsion from 
the Order, without respect of person. 

Nominally owing allegiance to Denmark, the Jomsburg 
men refused to recognize the Sovereignity of Norway when 
Denmark came under the rule of Norway; consequently 
their fortress was destroyed by the Norse King Magnus. 


The vikings split into two factions, one of which, under 
Sigvalde, sailed to England, ravaged the south coast and was 
bought off by payment of £25,000, mm the time of Hthelred. 
Finding the Isle of Wight and the southern coast convenient 
quarters, they settled there and in 1002 Ethelred decided 
to rid himself of his unwelcome settlers by ordering his 
Anglo-Saxon subjects to invite Danes to feasts given in 
honour to St. Brice, but to see none left alive. The massacre 
that ensued cleared the Danes out of England for a time, 
but the treacherous Ethelred, in ordering his subjects to 
murder their guests, committed not only a crime but a 
blunder, as in accordance with the Jomsburg code, the 
massacre must be avenged. 


Sigvalde had fallen but his two brothers, Thorkhill the 
Tall, and Heming, set sail from the Baltic as avengers of 
blood. ‘‘ This huge hostile force,’’ as it is termed in the - 
Saxon chronicle, landed in England and for two years 
ravaged the southern counties until the Saxon king was glad 
to pay £48,000 as blood money to their leader Thorkhill. 
Not only was the king glad to make peace but he persuaded 
Thorkhill to enter into Saxon service with a large part of 
his army and to be responsible for the protection of his 
coasts and kingdom against all comers. 


A ‘‘ Thing ’’ was summoned and a great meeting held 
to ratify the treaty made, the Jomsburgers being sworn to 
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abide by the terms settled by their leaders. From the 
meeting held the mercenaries were called ‘‘ Thingmen ’’ or 
‘’ Thingmannalid ’’ by the Danes, and ‘‘ Lidsmen ”’ by the 
Saxons. They became the varangian guard for the king of 
Kngland, as those at Byzantine were for the emperor. 

The force was divided between north and south. In 
London they had a great fortress, while farther north, at 
Sleswick in Nottinghamshire, there was established another 
military centre with Thorkhill’s brother Heming in com- 
mand. ‘The free-lances of Jomsburg were now translated 
to England, there to form the terrible ‘‘ Thingmannalid ”’ 
of the Sagaman and the chronicler; a force which was 
retained by every English king from the time of Hthelred, 
until disbanded by Earl Godwin in the time of Edward the 
Confessor. 


London headquarters became so important and _ so 
powerful during the reign of Ethelred that when 
he fled to France as a refugee, Thorkhill and his guard 
could have held out against the invading army of the Danish 
king Sweyn Forkbeard, but Ethelred decided to take his 
guardsmen with him. The death of Sweyn occurred soon 
after and the fugitive king, with his ‘‘ Thingmannalid,’’ 
returned to his native land and vacant throne, where 
Thorkhill and Heming resumed military duties. During 
ensuing years, the Danegelt, or pay for the alien army, 
increased so greatly that it became a burden to the Saxon 
king and his impoverized treasury. 


Doomed all his life to do the wrong thing, and untaught 
by experiencee, Ethelred decided to get rid of his army 
bills and of Danish mercenaries, by another massacre. He 
succeeded in surprising Heming at Sleswick and nearly 
all the guards were treacherously slaughtered. Thorkhill 
was more fortunate, as with some of his men he fought a 
way out of London to his ships, and with 900 troops sailed 
down the Thames. The king’s treachery absolved him 
and his men from oaths of fealty and service, so with 
vengeance in his heart he offered his services to Cnut, 
then a young man, whom he advised to conquer England 
at the earliest possible moment. 

To the martial and diplomatic young Dane, the con- 
quest of England with the assistance of his new ally was 
an easy task, and the Thingmannalid was restored to honour 
and power under the new dispensation. During the reign 
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of Cnut in England, and while he was engaged in conquests 
abroad, the guards were his faithful and reliable troops. 


Thorkhill was made an earl and, on the death of Cnut, 
governed one of the northern districts, where his influence 
Fade him dictator. 


Hardicanute, son and heir of the Danish king, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Denmark and by right should also 
have been King of England, but his absence in Denmark 
when Cnut died caused the Thingmannalid to elect Cnut’s 
base-born son Harold. 


The race of Cnut was not long lived, Harold died in 
four years, and Hardicanute succeeded to the English 
throne, only to occupy it for two years, when he also died. 
The clerical biographies in the Saxon chronicle are agreed 
that both sons were unworthy of their great father and 
both were given to over indulgence in drink. 


Durmg the reign of Cnut, there had risen into power 
a great HE Inglishman, Godwin, son of the exiled Wolfnoth, 
a Saxon prince. When the race of Cnut was extinct, 
Godwin was mainly instrumental in bringing back to England 
the young son of Kthelred and Bere ee old Saxon 
line. The young king who had lived and been educated 
in France relied on the mature judgment of his Saxon 
minister and advisor, and in a few years we find Godwin 
guiding the policy of England and its king in all home 
and foreign affairs. Though married to a Danish princess, and 
after an education in Denmark, Godwin was the most loyal 
Englishman and pro Saxon subject at the court of Edward 
the Confessor. <A serious crisis had arisen over the murder 
of a Danish prince in Eneland, which brought to a head 
the rivalry between Danish and Saxon factions, and during 
this imbrogho Godwin stood out as the Saxon champion. 


Godwin’s son Sweyn had treacherously murdered his 
cousin Bjorn Ulfson, who was captain of the Thingmannalid. 
The “ Thingmen” gave the body a royal funeral and had 
it buried beside his Uncle Cnut in old Winchester 
Cathedral, the burying place of Saxon and Danish kings. 

The murder of their leader was a strain on the loyalty 
of the guardsmen, and England was again divided into 
two antagonistic sections, the one headed by Godwin 
embracing the Saxon element. The diplomatic Saxon 
minister fomented Saxon opinion against the Danes and 
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made himself the most popular man in England by pro- 
posing to disband the ‘‘ Thingmannalid,’’ doing away with 
the Danegelt, the tax for their upkeep, and by banishing 
all important Danes from the south of England. 


In disbanding the standing army, Godwin overlooked 
the fact that he had left England open to attack from a 
dangerous enemy, who later was to exercise a powerful 
influence on the history of the country. The Normans had 
come. into power. and when Edward the Confessor was 
buried in his new Cathedral of Westminster, claims came 
from Duke William for the crown of England as well as for 
the Dukedom of Normandy ; claims that Harold Godwinson, 
the new king, was not inclined to admit, and England was 
threatened by invasion. ‘Too late Harold discovered the 
mistake made by his father in disbanding his standing 
BONES 8 

On the south he was threatened by an invasion from 
Normandy, while in northern parts of Scandinavia long- 
ships were gathering for descent on the Yorkshire coast. 
Harold of Norway, in partnership with Tosti brother of 
Harold of England, was coming to contest his right to the 
English throne. The Saxon army was only called to rally 
round its dragon flag in times of danger, so mobilization was 
leisurely, moreover it was harvest time and the Saxon 
thane was slow to leave his ripened crops. 

Harold Godwinson hastily attempted to reform the 
~ Thingmannalid,’’ gathering a few hundred Danes 
together from his disbanded force. With these and others 
collected as he proceeded south he soon had an army to 
encounter his northern foe on landing. By a surprise attack 
he defeated the Norwegian army at Stamford Se the 
leaders Tosti and Harold of Norway both were killed. 

Before the battle was won, a galloper from the south 
announced the Norman invasion on the southern coast, 
unopposed by ship or army. 

The wearied troops set out on their long march south 
to find the second army of invaders entrenched, rested, and 
ready for battle, at Senlac. _ Though sternly fought, the 
battle could have only one result, Sane on 14th October, 
1066, Saxon England had become Norman England. Duke 
William, 5th in descent of Rolf the Ganger who conquered 
Normandy, had won the crown from the old Saxon line 
of England. Military experts may surmise what might have 
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happened if only England had retained her Thingmannalid, 
and had opposed the Normans in the south when Harold 
fought the northern invasion. 


We may set up the chessboard and replace the pieces, 
but must recognize the fact that on that fatal field at 
Senlac, Hngland of the Saxons became Norman England: 
and in a spirit of Oriental fataliism we must humbly 
acknowledge that “* it was written.’’ 


In the Sagas of Norway and Iceland there are references 
to the personal strength and prowess of the men who com- 
posed the English Varangian guard, and-over Scandinavia 
there still exist ‘“‘ bautersteiner ’’—memorial standing 
stones—in honour of men who served in its ranks—with 
inscriptions in Runic character, stating they belonged to 
that distinguished force. These are proofs that in a warlike 
age and amongst warriors, the “‘ Lidsmen’’ or ‘* Thing- 
mannalid ’’ were held in the very highest estimation. In 
England also we have a great memorial existing in the 
church of St. Clement Danes, London, in which the guards 
once worshipped. It was then outside the city walls, 
although now in the centre of one of London’s busiest 
thoroughfares. | 

Even in modern times Danish traditions still cling 
to the ancient church of the guards. When the Danish 
princess Alexandra arrived in London for her marriage 
with the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward VII, 
her carriage stopped at St. Clement’s, and she received an 
address of welcome from the Danes or descendants of 
the Danes living in London. 


In November every year there is held a festival for 
children; after the service in the church the bells ring 
out a peal and play the old tune of ‘‘ Oranges and Lemons ”’; 
while, as the children file out from the church, oranges and 
lemons provided by the Danes of London are distributed 
by girls dressed in the Danish colours to mark in the 20th 
century how the connexion with 10th century is still 
preserved. 
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“ SOCIAL LIFE OF BELFAST, 1775—1816.”’ 


Based on the unpublished portions of the Drennan Letters. 


In the voluminous correspondence of Mrs. Martha 
McTier, of Belfast, with her brother, Wm. Drennan, between 
1775 and 1807, full transcripts of which are preserved in 
the Public Record Office, Belfast, there are many references 
to the less important, if curiously fascinating and interesting, 
side of local life, which it was found impossible to include 
in the large volume reserved for matters of historical import- 
ance and the local events of major interest.* Mrs. McTier 
was the daughter of Rev. Thomas Drennan, Minister of 
what is now the Ist Presbyterian Church. She was a woman 
of strong character and great ability; in fact, m the judg- 
ment of some she was of stronger fibre than her celebrated 
brother, Dr. Wm. Drennan, w hose sift of expression, how- 
ever, particularly in his patriotic poetry, has given him a 
higher niche in the temple of fame. Throughout his career 
his sister was his confidant and adviser, and through him 
she undoubtedly influenced the history of her city and 
country. Like him she was strongly interested in politics, 
and her first letter dated 19th January, 1775, addressed to 
him while he was still a medical student at Edinburgh 
University, describes canvassing for a county election and 
is a good specimen of Mrs. MecTier’s turn for rather satirical 
description. The “‘ Sam ’’ mentioned in the letter is her 
husband, a strong, but thoroughly honest politician, who 
became in 1785 the secretary of the then newly established 
Belfast harbour authority. 


‘“ The candidates for our county have begun to can- 
vass, at least the two worthy ones for Shout the Lords 


‘ Drennan Letters, 1775-1819.” H.M. Stationery Office, Belfast, 
1931, price 7/6d. 
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(probably the Earls of Donegall and Massereene) have 
declared: this was done by Mr. Portis taking Mr. 
Skeffington to the door of each freeholder, they sat in 
the chaise and allowed the gentlemen they spoke to 
to stand in the street, listening to Mr. Portis request- 
ing the honor of their votes for Henry Seymour 
Conway, and the gentleman present, who bowed, with 
the grin which always marks their family, understand- 
ing, but to speak never ventured. Sam’s answer was 
a declaration of not giving a promise until the day of 
election; it was then requested he would not promise 
to vote against Mr. Skeffington, to which he assented.’’ 


She goes on with a piece of local gossip :— 


‘“ Old Agnew of Kilwaghter is dead and has made 
a remarkable will, but a very just one: his estate of 
2,000 a year goes equally among all his relations tor 
eleven years, that is, until Val. Jones’s son is of age, 
when he changes his name to Agnew, takes possession 
of it, clear of all incumbrances, and 12 hundred pound in 
cash—the two young Agnews that you may remember 
in Belfast get 3800 a year each until that time, and if 
Jones dies before he is of age the estate remains mostly 
as it is at présent divided: the females of [his] family 
he has not been so liberal to: Margaret Jones gets 
8,000 added to four she now has, but failing her 
brother the estate goes neither to her nor her heirs.”’ 


The mention of Margaret Jones’s inheritance is rather 
interesting, because Drennan for some years, encouraged by 
his sister, paid a good deal of attention to this young lady, 
and finally, as you may see in the published volume, made 
a not very ardent proposal of marriage to her and was refused 
with scant ceremony, to the wounding rather, it would seem, 
of his vanity than of his affections. 


By 1778 Drennan had become qualified as a doctor and 
at one time thought of practising his profession in his native 
ciby, but was deterred by the number of competitors already 
in the field, there being in the little town at that time or 
soon afterwards at least nine practitioners. 


Drennan’s letters, even from Edinburgh, are full of 
politics, and he eagerly took part in the volunteering move- 
ment. The prudence of identifying himself so closely with 
one school of politics, 1f he wished to become a successful 
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doctor, was generally questioned, and indeed there is little 
reason to doubt that he alienated many possible patients 
in this way, though he seems to have been an able enough 
physician. <A letter of Mrs. McTier’s of about January, 
1783, relates her hot defence of his espousal of the cause of 
the Volunteers. 

‘The point was whether your being a Volunteer 
and the part you took in that cause had not been a loss 
to you. This she (Mrs. Goddard) maintained, and 
that a physician lost his dignity by acting so. A great 
deal passed not worth setting down, and upon my saying 
I would have blushed for you if you had not done just 
as you did, she told me everyone knew our sentiments 
in all things were just alike. I looked proud and ended 
our dispute by saying he would be a disagreeable and 
unnatural young man who had not some wild shoots 
which required pruning and of all others those which 
she mentioned were the most pleasing.’’ 


An undated letter of the same period will mee her 
trenchant pen employed in characterising a prominent per- 
son in local politics. J have been asked not to mention the 
names in the more outspoken letters in full, as after all the 
letters are little more than 100 years old and it is quite 
possible that people at present lying in Belfast may not 

wish to have the characters of their not very remote 
ancestors called in question. : 

‘ There is a paper lying just now in our coffee house 
with a number of what are called respectable names to 
it, in favour of a man esteemed by none nor ever having 
valued it, unfair in his dealings, acknowledged so, con- 
temptible both in manners and appearance, unhonoured 
even for wealth, a proverb of infidelity to his country, 
and now a candidate for the voice of the patriots of 
Belfast to recommend him as the man of their choice 
and the well known C. to Lord Donegall, as their repre- 
sentative in Parliament. 


Belfast from the good sense of virtue of a very few 
in it once had a character, while they had respect and 
influence. From the numbers now in it who have made 
fortunes and upon that found their consequence, that 
respect and influence is lost, and that such men as 
B. and C. can obtain a majority to any measure pursued 
with the art and dexterity natural to them. Mr. 
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Patterson went about with the paper on Saturday. 
Yesterday in the coffee house Sam was applied to by 
voung Bradshaw. He read it and thinks it set forth 
Mr. CG. s inflexible virtue. There were more names than 
I shall particularize but at that time there did not 
appear A. Holmes, Haliday, Mattear, none of the clergy. 
A. Orr refused on the principle of an agreement. that 
every transaction of that sort was to be managed after 
a public notice at the Market House. N. Brice refused 
and Sam, who were all I have yet heard of. J. Hamil- 
ton signed it and this day J. Smith says though it is 
not a thing he approves of, he also will sign it. 1 blush 
for Belfast and think it never met with an equal dis- 
grace. Let it be for ever silent as to public virtue, 
for sure this transaction will never be forgot. 

This affair has been long in agitation even years, 
and for some time past C. has been blessed by the poor 
for selling cheap meal bought by the public subserip- 
tions.’ 

Another undated letter probably written in 1783 shows 
that Mrs. MeTier, despite the strength of her character, was 
not exempt at times from the feminine failing of over- 
udcalising the clergy. 


‘W. Bruce got a letter from you to-day which as 
he did not show if to me.I suppose only conveyed some 
civil words—these and much more are due to him. 
When he left the North it lost a prize it will never regain 
—warm in the cause of religion and virtue, an enthusiast 
in his attachment to the dissenting interest, his whole 
study is to make himself useful to it for which he has 
formed a regular system worthy of his good sense and 
uncommon in his time of life. He has “introduced the 
practice of catechizing in his meeting house, and in such 
a manner as evidently proves its good effect. I heard 
a number of young folks, all centlemen’ s children, 
examined by him after the second sermon vesterday— 
jt was Mears’ Catechism: he asked each one a different 
question, then desired them to give him their sense 
either of the question or particular terms in it—which 
many of them did in a very pleasing manner—but 
nothing could exceed his- and when on seeing one young 
lady at a loss, he said, ‘ My love, you are very hoarse, 

and it’s a long answer, I shall pass you, ’ IT could almost 
have supposed him an angel,”’ 
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Rev. Dr. Bruce was her father’s successor in the minis- 
try of the First Presbyterian Church. However, as sub- 
sequent letters show, she did not remain under this influence 
for long, and indeed in her later correspondence it would 
be difficult to find a really complimentary reference to Dr. 
Bruce, and certainly none at all to his wife, whom she 
Cee to be pretentious, domineering and extravagant. 
Local historians have hardly done justice to the remarkable 
influence of this clergyman in keeping Belfast from being 
carried away by the “efforts of the United Irishmen, with 
whom Drennan and many other local leaders had ranged 
themselves. In the printed volume Bruce time and again 
appears as a counsellor of moderation, and even before the 
Rebellion broke out he seems to have headed and_ been, 
as it were, a rallying point for the loyal party. After the 
Rebellion when there came a revulsion against the excesses 
which had marked it, especially in the South, Bruce’s 
influence became stronger than ever and largely accounts 
for the acceptance of the Union in the North and the rapid 
decay of the extreme democratic or revolutionary spirit 
there. 


The correspondence is full of references to Henry Joy, 
then proprietor of the Belfast. News-Letter. le seems to 
have been considered a useful peer but not particularly 

valued or appreciated as a friend by Mrs. McTier, even 
though in his columns her brother had first won literary 
renown by the publication of his “‘ Letters of an Irish 
Helot.’’ Some details are given of the celebration in Belfast 
in 1791 of the Anniversary of the fall of the Bastille at 
Paris. 

A list of the toasts, some of which were accompanied 
by appropriate sentiments has been preserved. It is in the 
handwriting of Samuel McTier and runs as follows :— 

King. 

Prince of Wales. 

14th of July, ’90, and the French Revolution. 

National Assembly of France, and may they 
establish that Constitution that will contribute most to 
the happiness of the people. 

A speedy separation to Church and State every- 
where. 

The United States of America. 

President Washington, 
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Congress. 

Memory of Dr. Franklin. 

Memory of M. Mirabeau. 

Mr. Paine and the Rights of Man. 

Pres[iden]t of the N[ational] A[ssembly |. 

M. Lafayette. 

Treland. 

Lord C{harlemont] and the Volunteers. 

Mr. Grattan and the virtuous m[emory] of last 
Sfession] of Pfarliament]. May the Catholics and 
P/rotestants| of Ireland be of one rind in ascertaining 
their rights as men and early establishing the Independ.- 
ence of their country 

A eonvention of our people to obtain their equal 
repre[sen|t[ation]. For the good of our Nation may 

each honest Cathohe and Protestant be ever united. 
May the sons of Ireland be alike occupied in promoting 
the public welfare and alike invited to partake in the 
public happiness. 


The nocturnal broils which characterised the city of 
Belfast. during this period and later were usually between 
the United Trishmen coming from meetings of this kind and 
military or militia officers emerging from an inn, where per- 
haps they had been drinking a similar list of toasts of a 
different political complexion. It is not to be wonderec 
at that violent quarrels often ensued. 


There are many references to the early history of a well- 
known Belfast school—The Academy—under the manage- 
ment of Dr. Bruce, who had succeeded Rey. James Crombie 
as its Headmaster. Mrs. McTier seems to have thought that 
under the influence of Mrs. Bruce it was being managed on 
too extravagant a style to be self-supporting, for one ‘of her 
letters ineludes a scornful jibe at a plan that savoured too 
much of “‘ Maton College.’’ Spelling, by the way, was Mrs. 
MecTier’s weakness. On another occasion, “‘ rumatisam ”’ 
for.“* rheumatism ’’ drew from her brother the indignant 
question why the devil she didn’t spell better. 


The feeling of the Belfast people exhibited a gradual 
change Fo ands the occurrences in France, which were 
rapidly rising to a pitch of horror. Drennan defended France 
through thick and thin until it became quite evident that 
Napoleon was going to follow the path of other ambitious 
conquerors known to history, and had completely put away 
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the principles of the Revolution. Mrs. MeTier lost sympathy 
with the French from the time of the execution of Marie 
Antoinette, if not earher. 


About 1794 Mrs. MecTier became sieHttae to a Society 
formed by Belfast ladies for helping poor lying- in women. 
This conducted its operations from a house in Donegall 
Street and developed into the present Maternity Hospital. 
Mr. Bristow, the then Sovereign of Belfast, seems to have 
tried to raise a house-to-house subscription for finishing the 
pathway in that street, and asked Lady Harriet Skeffington, 
who was -at the head of the Maternity Society, to get her 
fellow-members to contribute half a crown each towards 
that end. She was apparently going to do so when Mrs. 
McTier spoke out in opposition and prevented the raising of 
money from the Society in any such way. 


In 1795 her attention was diverted from the Maternity 
Institution to a project for educating poor or orphan girls, 
the so-called Union School. It appears that these were 
partially, if not completely, maintained by Mrs. McTier, 

taught to read sufficiently well even to enable them to read 
political speeches—Fox and Pitt—and then placed in situa- 
tions as companions to old ladies or some similar post. 

In this year Mrs. McTier suffered a great loss and sorrow 
—the death of her husband, which happened under rather 
tragic circumstances while they were travelling in Scotland. 
He fell ill at Arrochar on Loch Lomond, and in that solitary 
country a doctor could not be quickly obtained. The Duke 
of Argyle’s physician was sent for, but, it being a wet day, 
refused to attend in person and sent, as Mrs. McTier indig- 
nantly remarked, a ‘‘ youth in pantaloons,’’ whose services 
were of no avail, and her husband sank rapidly and died 
on the 9th June, leaving her in some financial distress. He 

had made no will and ihe was obliged for many years to 
share his property, which was not very extensive, with her 
stepdaughters. About twenty years later one of these step- 
daughters asked Mrs. McTier to accept her share as a eift 
from her. This is a gratifying feature, because it shows 
that Mrs. MeTier, for all her sharp outspokenness, had a 
cood heart and could attract and keep affection even in the 
not very favourable circumstances of the relations of step- — 
mother and stepdaughter. 


Mrs. McTier wrote her husband’s epitaph in which it 
is said that :— 
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“Those who knew him least will recollect a char- 
acter of strict probity, genuine honour, solid sense and 
sincere patriotism. ‘Those who knew him well will love 
to remember not only the plain probity of the man, but 
the steadfast and fervent friend, the prudent adviser, 
the safe companion, the honest kindness of his cordial 
board, the persevering diligence of his intelligent 
charity.’’ 

A letter of 15th January, 1800, gives an account of Dr. 
Bruce’s sermon on his late colleague, Rev. Patrick Vance, 
minister of the Second Presbyterian Congregation, Belfast. 


‘“ A wonderful crowded audience last Sunday to 
hear Dr. Bruce’s sermon on poor Vance, carriages, 
chairs, etc., but Bruce cannot touch the heart, even 
where his own feels. ‘The Church people were pleased, 
for the thing was a novelty and well delivered. The 
Dissenters were disappointed. His introduction was 
called fine. A recapitulation of the various evils of the 
last year, and an alarming picture of the present all 
construed into judgments, particularly the domestic dis- 
tress of :a few families here. He quickly introduced 
Mr. Vance and his family, his father, mother, his dissent 
from Calvinistical principles, his firm inflexibility, 
resistance of a peculiar temptation while tutor in a 
gentleman’s family in Tipperary, his new light, his pains 
in improving his sermons, the illustrious family of 
Rowley, the delicacy of a country minister’s situation 
in trying to keep clear of servility to the one or two great 
families of the south or mixing with the bigoted and 
ignorant Catholics, one of whom he complimented in the 
character of a faithful nurse then present, though he 
scoffed at her religion. In short, it was in my ears a 
coarse-threaded piece of composition and I thought I 
could really have brought Vance to recollection in more 
pleasing colours myself.’ 


In 1800 Drennan married a gentle and affectionate 
English girl named Sarah Swanwick, who appears to have 
made a conquest of her rather formidable sister-in-law. The 
story of this courtship is rather interesting. Drennan had 
expressed his intention of marrying Miss Swanwick some 
years before, but he was by no means in affluent cireum- 
stances as his profession only brought him in a couple of 
hundred pounds per year, and Miss Swanwick was portion- 
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less. © Mrs. MeTier applied to her mother, hoping for a 
promise of assistance to the lovers, but this was most deter- 
minedly refused and the affair languished, there being no 
hope of a successful termination. Later on, however, when 
Drennan’s political hopes were blighted and he was generally 
in a depressed condition, Mrs. McTier favoured a renewal 
of this attachment. Drennan went to Shropshire, was well 
received by the rather Griselda-like young lady, and they 
were married in 1800 concurrently with the enactment of 
the Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Some time later Drennan wrote a most exuberant letter 
to his mother, informing her of a prospect of happiness, 
and calling on her to fall on her knees and thank God for 
the blessing which was about to be vouchsafed to them. 


‘“ Strange coincidence that the day in which my 
country died should be the happiest day which I have 
spent on this earth, the day in which I began to live 
out of myself. My country is now contracted into the 
limit of this house. I have done my duty to that 
parent, without much pleasure or advantage, and now 
that she has died without a groan or a struggle, I should 
not wish to be employed in writing her epitaph. I 
cannot praise her character or her conduct, her morality, 
or her spirit. We have now no country. We are 
individuals. The world is all before us where to choose 
and adopt a country, and whether that be England or 
France or America, the lhking of each individual must 
direct him. I am no longer Irishman and petty 
pamphleteer, but I am a husband and I hope will be 
a father. If I be so, I should not envy the childless 
Bonaparte.”’ 


Mrs. MeTier answered in the dry manner which, like 
her mother, she could summon on occasion :— 


“One of the requests . . . . you must dispense 
with, viz., my mother going on her knees. Her 
gratitude must be offered up in a more convenient 
attitude. ”’ 

About this time—1800—a wealthy cousin of Mrs. 
MeTier, Miss Martha Young, begins to be mentioned in the 
letters. She seems to have been older than Mrs. MeTier 
and fond of her society. About 1783 Mrs. McTier and her 
husband, being in straitened circumstances, had economised 
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by going to live in a small house or cabin in the Newtownards 
direction, which they had called ‘‘ Cabin Hill.’’ Apparently 
Mrs. McTier had had to leave it after her husband died, 
and returned to live with her mother and sister in Donegall 
Street. Miss Young now expressed an intention of buying 
Cabin Hill, and it was understood that she would take Mrs. 
MeTier to live with her. Mrs. McTier wrote to Drennan 
that Cabin Hill was so associated with a happy time of her 
life that the note of the blackbird had been, as she said, 
“an associating pain ’’ to her ever since. In reply to this 
news Drennan wrote to her a consolatory poem entitled 
‘“ The Blackbird at Cabin Hill,’’ which appears in his printed 
works. 


In 1807 Miss Young, who had made Drennan her heir, 
died, whereupon he gave up his practice without the slightest 
hesitation and returned to Belfast to take possession of her 
estate, most of which was situated at Cotton, near Bangor. 
Drennan had once toyed with the idea of being buried in the 
ereat bog at Cotton, which he thought would preserve his 
remains as well as any pyramid. On retur ning to reside in his 
native city he went to live at first with his unmarried sister, 


Nancy, occupying the house which had been their mother’s at 


No. 4 South Parade, that is to say, somewhere about the pre- 


sent position of the Linenhall Library, Donegall Square 


) North. - This was, however, _only a temporary “abode. and 


eventually he hired for a year ‘‘ MeLean’s end house ”’ at 100 


guineas. This was, apparently, at the corner of Donegall 


) 


Square South, the present position of the Scottish Temper- 
ance Assurance Buildings. With his taking up his permanent 
abode at Cabin Hill there was less occasion for the exchange 
of letters between himself and his sister, and the letters 
from Mrs. McTier in the collection began to be few. 
_ Drennan died in 1820 and was buried not at Cotton, but in 
what was then called the ‘‘ New Burying Ground,” now 


known as Clifton Street Cemetery. Mrs. McTier long 


survived her brother, and spent the last few years of her | life 
in rather sad circumstances, having lost her eyesight. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of Shareholders and Members was 
held in the Old Museum Building on Thursday, 29th 
October, 1931, at 3.80 p.m., to receive the Council’s Report 
for the past session with the Hon. Treasurer’s Statement ; 
to elect five members to the Council of Management; and 
to transact such other business as may be brought forward 
pertaining to an Annual Meeting. 

Mr. David E. Lowry, J.P., President of the Society, 
occupied the chair, and among those present were Mrs. 
Nodder, Mrs. L. C. Hodgson, Dr. 8. W. Allworthy, M.A., 
F.C.8., the Very Rev. W. P. Carmody, M:A., M-R.I.A:; 
Prof. W. B. Morton, M.A., M.R.1.A., Messrs. A. Albert 
Campbell, F.R.S.A.J., HE. J. Klhott, F. M. Greeves; i. © 
Hodgson; MUA., “Hi. 'C, ‘awilor, MCA. NOnMIaAve tor 
Lepper, M.A., F.R.Hist.8., Joseph Skillen, R. J. Welch, 
M.Sc., M.R.I.A., W. B. Burrowes (Hon. Treasurer) and 
Arthur Deane (Hon. Secretary). : 


Apologies for inability to attend the meeting were 
received from Sir Richard Livingstone, Mr. F. Adens Heron, 
D.L., Mr. W. M. Crawford, Mr. A. H. Muir, Mr. Robert A. 
Mitchell and Mr. Alex. Davison. 

The Hon. Secretary intimated that the meeting had 
been advertised in the local papers and read the notice sent 
to Shareholders and Members convening the meeting. 


The Chairman called upon the Hon. Secretary to read 
the report of the Council for the past session... 


ee, Py ay 


REPORT. 


Your Council, in presenting its Annual Report for the 
110th Session, is reminded that just 100 years ago, on 
Tuesday, 1st November, 1831, the Society’s Museum was 
formally opened when Dr. James Lawson Drummond, a 
foundation member and first President of the Society, 
delivered an address on the “‘ Study of Natural History.”’ 
The first regular meeting in the Museum building was on 
the 9th November, 1831, and it has been the headquarters — 
ot the Society ever since, : 
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It is interesting to note that in a little over ten years 


aiter the foundation of the Society, it was able to open the 
first provincial museum in Ireland built by voluntary sub- 
scription; it did duty as a public museum until 1910, 
when the collections were transferred to the Belfast Cor- 
poration, 


We feel that there are few institutions more interesting 
in origin or more honourable to its members; and for this 
reason we appeal to the inhabitants of Northern Ireland 
to become members, and to assist in increasing its efficiency 
by taking an active part in its work. 


OBITUARY. 


It is -with much regret that the Council records the 
death of Mr. T. Edens Osborne. Mr. Osborne was an old 
and valued Shareholder of the Society and took great interest 
in all its work, having served on the Council for a long 
period and on the Committee of the Archeological Section 
since its formation in 1917. At a General Meeting of Share- 
holders and Members held on the 18th November last, the 
date of Mr. Osborne’s death, a resolution was passed express- 
ing the sorrow in the loss the Society had sustained and 
sympathy in the bereavement which had befallen Mrs. 
Osborne and family. 


Your Council also regrets the death of Mr. John Steven- 
son, M.A., which took place on the 29th May last. Mr. 
Stevenson was well-known in business, literary, and philan- 
thropic circles. In the ‘‘ nineties ’’ he founded and edited 
a weekly periodical named “‘ The Pen,’’ a literary and 
topical journal. He was also author of ‘‘ Pat McCarty, 
Farmer of Antrim,” ‘‘ A Boy in the Country,’’ “* Bab of 
the Percevals,’’ and ‘‘ Two Centuries of Life in Down.’’ He 
had a wide knowledge of local history and archeology, and 
was a most interesting companion. 


At the last Annual Meeting, our President (Mr. D. EK. 
Lowry) referred to the importance of keeping a watch on 
the material dredged from the River Bann, as it was being 
deposited in Lough Beg without examination. He men- 
tioned that a previous dredging had brought to light many 
antiquities which had found a home in the Museum, Dublin, 
and felt that the Government of N. Ireland should be 


/ 
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approached in regard to the necessity of keeping a look-out 
for specimens during the present operations. The matter 
was left in the hands of the Archeological Committee and 
three gentlemen have been appointed to watch for ‘‘finds’’ :— 


Mr. Walter Gracey, C.H., Kilrea. 
Dr. Stewart, Portglenone. — 
Mr. Joseph Skillen, Belfast. 


Your Council is pleased to note that a number of 
specimens of great Archeological importance have been 
already discovered. 


BUILDING. 


The Council is glad to report that the Society's property 
is In good repair; it is at present negotiating with the Ulster 
Academy of Arts as tenant for the top floor, which is well 
suited for its purpose. If negotiations are completed, the 
Society will be fulfilling the intention of the early members 
to make the building the home of those interested in 
scientific, artistic, literary and professional subjects. 


BritisH MycoLoGicaL SocietTy’s VISIT. 


Your Society co-operated with other local Societies in 
connection with the recent visit to Belfast of the British 
Mycological Society, and Prof. Gregg Wilson was our repre- 
sentative on the local Committee. 


ARCH EZ OLOGICAL SECTION. 


The Archeological Committee has had a year of con- 
tinued usefulness. Its effort to secure the repair and pre- 
servation of Bun-na-Maireie Friary, Ballycastle, has met 
with success, and the work there is now approaching com- 
pletion, under the skilled technical assistance contributed by 
the Ancient Monuments Department of the Ministry of 
Finance, N.I. The money already subscribed is only a 
small amount short of the sum required, and the Committee 
feels sure that this will be made up by next Spring. 


A full account of the year’s work of the Section will be 
submitted to the Members at its Annual Meeting early next 
month. 
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SHAREHOLDERS AND MEMBERS. 

The number of Shareholders and Mewes at the end 
of the present Session total 230 as compared with 276 in 
the previous year. It is therefore imperative that every 
member should make an effort to secure at least one new 
member. 


Four shares (No. 190) standing in the name of the 
late T. Edens Osborne have been transferred to Mr. Samuel 
G. Fenton, Banbridge. 

Your Council unanimously decided to admit Mr. H. C. 
Lawlor, M.A., M.R.I.A., an honorary member of the 
Society, in recognition of his services as Hon. Secretary of 
the Archeological Section since its formation in 1917, and 
for his practical work on Irish Archeology in the North of 
Jreland. 


Mr. W. M. Crawford, B.A., was co-opted a member of 
Council in place of the late T. Edens Osborne, and was 
appointed Hon. Librarian, the post occupied by Mr. 
Osborne. 


LECTURES. ; 

Six lectures were given at the General Meetings and 
dealt with such subjects as Astronomy, Natural History, 
Archeology and Industry. In addition to these, some 
important papers of Archeological interest were read under 
the auspices of the Archeological Section. 


EXCHANGES. 

Many kindred societies continue to send their publica- 
tions in exchange for the Society’s Proceedings. Some of 
these are of great scientific value. Your Council felt that 
the foreign printed Journals and = similar publications 
received from time to time should be handed over to the 
Queen’s University Library, at a nominal cost, where they 
could be classified and consulted by our members and others 
to greater advantage than if stored in the Old Muesum 
Building; while the British Journals have been deposited in 
the Municipal Museum Library where free access may be 
made to them at all times. 


AccouNTS. 

Mr. Burrowes as Hon. Treasurer of the Society will 
place before you the financial statement of receipt and 
expenditure. 


SS 
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ELECTION OF COUNCIL. 

In accordance with the constitution of the Society, five 
members of the Society retire in rotation, namely, Dr. 8. 
W. Allworthy, Dr. D. A. Chart, W. M. Crawford, Godfrey 
Ferguson and A. Deane. All these are willing to stand for 
re-election. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Mr. W. B. Burrowes, Hon. Treasurer, in submitting the 
Financial Report stated that the year closed with a debit 
balance of £107 7s 10d, as compared with £36 3s 7d last 
year. This was accounted for by the falling off in sub- 
scriptions, due to deaths and resignations, to the extent 
of £29, and payments towards the repairs at Bun-na-Mairgie 
Friary. There was to credit of this account £51, with sub- 
scriptions received amounting to £178 10s 11d, out of which 
we have disbursed £268 6s 2d. Payments for Lantern 
Lectures, etc., have been increased by £20; Subscriptions 
to Mycological Society £10; The Irish Naturalists’ 
Journal £14 17s 10d; also the printing and stationery 
account was increased by £27. Some of these payments 
are not likely to occur again. The Rental out of the 
Society's building for the year amounted to £228 5s Od. 
We still hold £400 44% Debenture Stock on the York Street 
Flax Spinning Co., Ltd., which is deposited with the Ulster 
Bank, Ltd., so that on the whole the financial position is 
satisfactory. 

A statement of receipt and expenditure, as passed by 
the Local Government Board Auditor, appears on page 81. 


ADOPTION OF REPORTS. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the reports, 
said that visitors to Dunluce Castle can now see how wonder- 
fully well the restoration of the old ruin had been executed 
by the Department entrusted with the restoration of ancient 
monuments. 


Many important features had been revealed of which 
there was no evidence formerly, and a most interesting 
monument is now open for inspection on the Northern 


Coast road where so many tourists travel during the ~ 


Summer, 


Bun-na-Mairgie Friary is being restored and will add 
an extra attraction to Ballycastle, and visitors to that district 
will have another interesting ruin to inspect and reverence. 


x 
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For many years the condition of the Friary had been 
a disgrace to the district, but the Natural History and 
Philosophical Society had energetically set about having the 
place cleared, the walls pointed, and soon it would also be 
an archeological centre of interest, and a classical monu- 
ment to the greatness of the MacDonnells of Antrim, whose 
ancestors for centuries were entombed within its walls. He 
had pleasure in proposing the adoption of the reports. 


Mr. A. Albert Campbell seconded, and on being put to 
the meeting the reports were unanimously adopted. 


ELEcTION To CoUNCIL. 
Six names were submitted to the meeting as eligible for 
election to the Council, and, after a vote by “ballot, “the fol- 
lowing were elected for three years:—Messrs. 5S. W. 
Allworthy, D. A. Chart, W. M. Crawford, Arthur Deane and 
G. W. Ferguson. 


The Chairman declared the names now read as duly 
elected to the Council. 


Latt Ropert Patterson, M.R.1.A. 

A vote of condolence was, on the motion of Mr. R. J. 
Welch, passed with the family of the late Robert Patterson, 
Moar AY who died in London on 24th October, 1931. Mr. 
econ. was an old member of the Society and a orandson 
of Robert Patterson, F.R.S., who was one of the Founders 
of the Society in 1821. 


The Chairman asked if any Shareholder or Member had 
further business to bring before the meeting and as none was 
forthcoming he declared the Annual Meeting closed. 


Subsequently a meeting of the new Council was held 
to elect officers for the ensuing year when Mr. D. EK. Lowry 
was re-elected President; Mr. W. B. Burrowes, Hon. Trea- 
surer; Mr. W. M. Crawford. Hon. Librarian; and A. Deane, 

Hon. Secretary. 


~ 
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ARCHASOLOGICAL SECTION. 


ANNUAL MEETING AND REPORT. 


Session 1930—31. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Archeological 
Section was held in the Old Museum Building at 8 p.m. 
on Friday, 27th November, 1931, when the Very Rev. W. P. 
Carmody, M.A., M.R.I.A., Dean of Down, presided. There 
was a good attendance of members; and subscribers to the 
Bun-na-Mairgie fund, who had been invited by press 
announcements of the meeting. 


Much interest was shown by all present in the exhibition 
of prehistoric weapons and implements from the Bann 
dredging operations, which had been kindly lent by the Minis- 
try of Finance. These included examples, in some cases 
unique, of bronze spearheads, swords, daggers, penannular 
brooches, etc., and a large collection of flint implements. 


The Cane referred to the important work carried 
out by the Archeological Section since its foundation im 
1916, after the investigation of the Giant’s Ring, a work 
initiated by Mr. H. C. Lawlor, who, since then, has been 
the Hon. Secretary of the Section. He emphasised the 
fact that it was owing to the inspiration of the Section that 
the Government had introduced and passed the Ancient 
Monuments Act, under which such historic treasures as 
Dunluce Castle, Carrickfergus Castle, Ballynoe Stone 
Circle, Jordan’s Castle, the Giant’s Ring, and numerous 
other historic and prehistoric monuments of antiquity were 
being preserved under the Government. 

The Honorary Secretary read the Annual Report as 
follows :— 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


‘Your Committee has to report with regret that the 
Section has lost during the past year fourteen members, 
one by the lamented de: ath of the late John Stevenson, M.A. 
six by resignation and seven by removal owing to continued 
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non-payment of subscriptions. While this serious falling off 
in membership is most regrettable, the Committee feels that 
it is largely due to the existing condition of bad trade and 
universal reduction in incomes. 


‘‘ Since the last report the sum subscribed towards the 
tepair and Preservation of Bun-na-Mairgie Friary has risen 
to £270 odd, from which have to be deducted expenses such 
as printing, postages and advertisements. The Ministry of 
Finance very kindly undertook to carry out the work of repair 
for the Section, has agreed to complete it and accept the 
custody of the fabric as a National Monument, on payment 
of £300, although their expenditure will considerably exceed 
this sum. We have already paid the Ministry £250 and 
the Committee 1s confident that the public will come forward 
to make up the comparatively small sum required to com- 
plete the whole transaction. The Hon. Secretary, whom 
the Committee deputed to keep in close touch with and 
superintend the work, reports that from first to last it has 
proceeded with entire harmouy and goodwill, and that the 
technical skill of Mr. Rippingham, Mr. Riley and Mr. Patter- 
son of the Works Department of the Ministry are beyond 
all praise. Everyone knows the danger of interfering with 
burial rights in a churchyard. The interior of the nave was 
filled with graves, and through continual burials the floor had 
risen in parts to as much as five feet above the original 
level; the graves were mapped out and carefully recorded, 
and in July the whole fabric was closed to the public. The 
work of lowering the floor level was thus carried out in 
private. Many hundreds of tons of soil were, after careful 
scrutiny, removed and carried to a low lying part of the 
churchyard where the level was raised by some two or three 
feet. Any human remains unearthed were deeply reburied 
below the new but original floor level. In this somewhat 
delicate operation, the Committee desires to record its appre- 
ciation of the Rural District Council, which facilitated the 
disposal of the extracted surplus soil, and everything else, 
that the Committee desired, keeping all their proceedings 
which related to this delicate matter out of the press. By 
the beginning of October, all this part of the work being 
finished, the barracades were removed and the public ad- 
mitted. They found the whole place changed, and from 
_ being a wilderness of brambles and nettles growing over 
broken or irregularly placed tombstones, they saw the place 
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neatly arranged with new green sward covering the floor 
between the cleaned and legible grave slabs sunk into the 
floor. Upright stones were put up against the side walls, 
and the whole ruin had assumed a new and quiet dignity 
hitherto unknown. ‘That no trouble arose from this opera- 
tion, which in other cases might have led to difficulties, 
is largely due to the excellent offices of the Very Rev. B. 
Canon Murphy of Ballyeastle and of the Rev. Father Small 
of Culfeightrin, in whose parish the ruin lies. The remainder 
of the season was devoted to strengthening and pointing the 
walls of the church, domestic buildings and the gatehouse. 
Work was suspended at the end of October and if the neces- 
sary funds are forthcoming, it is hoped to resume in the 
Spring and bring it to a satisfactory completion. A detailed 
interim report on the work will be given as a paper later. 


‘“ Almost a year ago the Committee made a strong repre- 
sentation to the Ministry of Finance on the certainty of the 
existence of many antiquities lying on the bottom of the 
Bann at the fords at Toome, Portglenone and other places 
on the river where the Bann Drainage Scheme was about 
to come into operation. The Committee urged that all 
possible steps should be taken to have a careful examination 
made of the soil as extracted, and offered the services of 
three expert members, Mr. Joseph Skillen, Mr. Walter 
Gracey and Dr. Stewart, to attend the work and explain 
to the men engaged what to look for. The Ministry referred 
us to the contractors, the James Dredging, Towing and 
Transport Co., Limited, who thanked us for our offer and 
gave the three gentlemen all facilities for rendering the 
proffered service. At the same time, while many finds of 
extreme archeological interest have been found, the experts 
who attended the work were confronted with the fact that 
neither the contractor nor the men employed took any real 
interest in searching for antiquities, as their ideas seemed 
to be entirely utilitarian. The Committee urged upon the 
Ministry that rewards, regulated by the importance of the 
articles handed over, should be offered to the men, to encour- 
age further results. This suggestion hag since been adopted, 
and many valuable antiquities have been already found. 


‘* During the Session, the following papers were read :— 
‘ Some further investigations on the Anglo-Norman settle- 
ment in the Harldom of Ulster,’ by Professor Edmund Curtis, 
Litt.D., M.A.; ‘An Tron Age Settlement at Malone, Belfast,’ 


the work at Bun-na-Mairgie Friary, as follows: 
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by Mr. D. B. Quinn, B.A.; ‘ The Genesis of the Diocese 
of Connor, including Down and Dromore,’ by Mr. H. C. 
Lawlor, M.A., M.R.I.A.; ‘ Two Ancient Churches on Innis- 
keel (Donegal) with certain Pagan Survivals,’ by Mr. 8. 
Turner. 

‘“ The Hon. Treasurer’s Accounts show, after subscribing 
£30 to Bun-na-Mairgie, and £5 to the Holywell Church 
repair fund, a balance in hand of £100 9s 6d.’’ 


The report was adopted. 


The Very Rev. the Dean of Down and Mr. H. C. 
Lawlor were re-elected Chairman and Hon. Secretary 
respectively for the coming year. 

The six vacancies in the Archeological Committee were 
filled by the re-election of the retirimg members, namely, 
Colonel Berry, Professor Walmsley, Messrs. A.’ A. Camp- 
bell, J. Skillen, R. 8. Lepper and E. J. Elliott, who, with 
the ex-officio members, Messrs. D. E. Lowry (President), 
W. B. Burrowes (Hon. Treasurer), Arthur Deane (Hon. 
Secretary of the Society), Oliver Davies, and the Chairman 
and Hon. Secretary of the Section, constitute the Committee 
of twelve. 


The Hon. Secretary then read a preliminary report on 
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BUN-NA-MAIRGIE FRIARY. 
By AC. Lawior, MoAs Mend, AG 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE REPAIR 
AND PRESERVATION. 


It is hardly necessary to say here that Saint Francis 
of Assisi was born in the year 1182. It was not until he 
was 21 that he became devoted to religious and charitable 
pursuits, which he followed with extraordinary activity. In 
1210 he founded, with the sanction of Pope Innocent III, 
the Francisean order, followed in 1212 by the female order 
under Saint Clare, known as the 2nd Order or Poor Clares, 
and in 1220, the third order known as Tertiaries. The latter 
was in the main an order of lay teachers and preachers, 
though in most of the houses of the 3rd order were one or 
more ordained clerical members. Saint Francis died in 
1226 at the early age of 44, but not before he had seen his 
religious orders spread over much of Europe and _ into 
England. The first Franciscan house founded in Ireland 
was at Youghal, shortly after, or possibly before, the death 
of Saint Francis, followed by others at Cork, Down, Dublin, 
Drogheda, Dundalk and Carrickfergus. These were houses 
of the first order, however; the third order in time became 


partly independent of the headquarters in Rome. Hence 
it comes that of the houses of the third order we often 
can trace little or no history. |Bun-na-mairgie finds no 


mention in either the Vatican registers or the records of the 
Head House of the Franciscans at Rome. It has suffered 
hike many other monuments of antiquity from careless 
writers. Thus one finds in the account of Bun-na-mairgie in 
the Ulster Journal of Archeology, 2nd series, vol. iv, that 
the founder “‘ is said ’’ to have been William de Burgho, 
Karl of Ulster, in the year 1202. Now the Franciscan 8rd 
order was not founded for eighteen years after that date, 
and William de Burgho, Earl of Ulster, was not born until 
1312. The same article says a few pages later that the 


North-east corner of Church, showing door of 
Sacristy and Bishop Stuart’s tomb. 


South wall of Church, inside showing entrance to Antrim family 
vault, built-up window and Macnaghten tomb. 


Blocks kindly lent by The Glensman. | [Photos He Cr sk: 


Bun-na-Mairgie Iriary 
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architecture of the Friary is clearly 14th century. I think 
that the official report of the Ministry of Finance will, once 
and for all, clear the pages of history of all these ridiculous 
assertions. 


O’Laverty’s account of Bun-na-mairgie in his Down and 
Connor, vol. iv, is very good, but much has been dis- 
covered in the work of excavation and examination to supple- 
ment O’Laverty. He and Reeves cite an anonymous MS. 
in the British Museum, evidently written by a member of 
the order, giving a brief note of the founders and dates of 
foundation of the houses of the Franciscan order in Ireland. 
This document, although anonymous, bears internal 
evidence of accuracy; it states that the Friary was founded 
in the year. 1500, by Roderick MacUillin, chief of his nation. 
Now Roderick MacUillin was an authentic personage, and 
finds mention in the Annals as a man with grown up sons 
in the year 1513. The architectural report of the Ministry 
fully confirms the accuracy of the statement referred to, 
and I think it is now finally established. 


The official reports of the Ministry are two; one relates 
to the work done and the other to the Architect’s Report 
of the details. I propose to read them, and afterwards to 
make a short commentary upon them, and add something 
regarding traditions and legends connected with the 

Fri: ary. i 


BUN-NA-MAIRGIE FRIARY. 


Report on the Operations conducted by the Ancient 
_Monuments Branch, Ministry of Finance, on behalf of the 
Belfast Natural History Society, July to October, 1981. 


‘ The work at Bun-na-mairgie Friary was commenced 
on Saly 8th and has now pen suspended owing to the 
approach of weather unsuitable for operations at masonry. 
The ground throughout the Friary has been lowered to the 
original floor enol and loose masonry discovered has been 
“secured from immediate danger. In the near future, how- 
ever, an extensive expenditure on repointing will be neces- 
sary in order to place the remains in a reasonably secure 

condition. 
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The details of the work done are as follows :— 


1. The Church: The clearing was commenced from 
the western end, the sill of the western door with part of 
the internal splay (but no jamb stones) was exposed, 
together with the lower course .of the complete west wall. 
The foundation was found to extend to the remarkable 
depth of 5 feet below floor level, but there was no evidence ~ 
of outside steps. Any human remains found were lowered 
below the new ground level. The former tombstones, where 
flat and without inscription, were laid in approximately their © 
old positions, but, of course, at a lower level, so as to be = 
flush with the new ground level. By this means if they 
were of any use for identification their use would still remain. 
Those tombstones or monuments which were not of a ™ 
rectangular nature, or which bore an inseription, have 
been placed against a wall in the immediate vicinity of © 
where they were found, as much as possible of the stone | 
being buried without obscuring any lettermg. A very small — 
and rude stone cross of the same type as that over the] 

Nunmis Grawe) has been resereeted im ius: original locality, — 
but on the ground level. 


The main supports of a stone altar were disclosed under- © 
neath the east window. No stone that would serve for the — 
top slab was found. The indications were that part of this — 
altar was hollow and contained a door at its north end. ~ 
The monument marking the burial place of the Stuarts of 
Dundermot and Francis Stuart, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Down and Connor, in the north-east corner of the Church — 
was not moved, but was strengthened at the base. ; 


2. The Dayroom or Chapterhouse: The original floor” 
level, with small traces of cobble paving, has been exposed, — 
an average depth of 15 inches of silted soil being removed 
for this purpose. In this apartment were found a richly 
embossed silver coffin plate (18th Century style), part of a 
stone column with cap, part of a stone cross, several pieces 
of modern glazed pottery. This room has a remarkable® 
barrel-shaped vault, but is and will probably remain very 
dark, as its windows are partially underground and one of: 
them is obscured by a large modern sepulchral monument ins 
the Churchyard against the external face of the wall. 


3. Sacristy:. A small .apartment with 3 aumbries, 
original floor level (stone filling) exposed, no burials. The: 
only object found was a broken quern stone. _ 
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4, Passage between Sacristy and Church: Original 
floor level with traces of broken paving of stone flags found 
15 inches below surface level. No finds. 

5. Top of Vaults over 2, 3 and 4: Wind blown 
deposits of sand and earth, grass tufts and debris fallen from 
upper storey, removed, exposed some small remains of rough 
stone floor very much disturbed. In general, however, the 
appearance is simply that of the reverse side of the barrel 
vault below. The masonry was prepared for pointing and 
the vault for grouting. A first floor latrine with shaft to 
drain below ground has been exposed at the northern end 
of this apartment. Portions of the ‘staircase leading up 
from the Dayroom level are still in position. The supposed 
fireplace at one end of the upper room is thought to be 
an erection of late date. | 

The filling of the spandrils (or pockets) of the vaulting 
was found to be a mixture of sand and loam levelled off 
with ashes (probably as a base for a stone floor). Some 
thick green glass (probably part of a vessel) was found in the 
filling. 

In the debris of stone and mortar, covering the vaulting 
of the floor, fragments of thick green glazed pottery and the 
stem of a glass goblet were found. Fragments of decorated 
glazed pottery were found in a small cupboard at the 8. end 
of the upper apartment. 

Coarse dark pottery fragments were found beside the 
latrine drain. 

For the proper treatment of the outer surface of the 
vaults it was necessary to remove the fillmg from the 
spandrils or pockets. 

6. Fabric generally: The wall tops have been cleaned 
and weather pointed throughout the buildings, and the east 
gable and window have been tamped in cement and pointed 
in lime and coarse sand to harmonise with the old sound 
pointing elsewhere.’’ 


ee 


ARCHITECT’S REPORT ON FABRIC, BUN-NA- 
MAIRGIE FRIARY, COUNTY ANTRIM. 


“The style of the buildings agrees with The British 
Museum MS.’s ascription of the foundation to the year 
1500. The work is in the vernacular Irish style of the 15th 
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and 16th centuries, and many of its details are interesting 
as showing the native inclination, in work of that period, to 
avoid contemporary English fashion in architecture. It shows 
that peculiar tendency in late vernacular building to re- — 
introduce style forms from earlier work; such, for example, 
as the round arch, which is frequently used with a pointed 
arch in a single feature, as in the smaller doorways at 
Bun-na-mairgie. In ornament the early interlacing patterns 
are revived and the tracery of the windows has no parallel 
in English work. 


The general arrangement shows a church to the South, 
with a cloister and domestic buildings to the North. The 
church is a single parallelogram 24’ 6” wide and almost 100’ 
long. Its main light was from the East. There is a small 
window in the south wall, and there were apparently three 
others, but they have been built up sometime before the final 
abandonment of the church. ‘There is no evidence of any 
windows on the North, or any communication with the 
cloister which lay against the church on that side; but near 
the east end there is a small doorway giving access to a 
narrow passage which forms the first apartment of the © 
domestic buildings. The division between choir and nave 
was apparently a wooden screen set close to the eastern jamb 
of one of the south windows. The beamholes for this screen 
can be seen on the opposite wall. As there is only one series 
of holes it seems unlikely that’a double division of screen — 
and pulpitum existed. The base of the eastern altar is only © 
a few inches higher than the threshhold of the western — 
entrance so that choir and nave were at almost the same 
level. Of the western gable very little remains, and of 
the doorway merely the much worn threshold. In the 
eastern gable we find evidence of the replacement of an 
earlier window by a broader one. The later window was ~ 
of three lights, and its style points to insertion at the end 
of the sixteenth or early in the seventeenth century. It was, 
perhaps, part of a general repair following the burning of the 
church in 1584, when the English were attacked while in 
occupation. The rough relieving arch of the older window 
was retained to uphold the gable-top during the insertion 
of the later work. The stonework of the earlier window 
recess and arch was largely reused. The springing stones — 
of the inner arch are steeper in pitch than those above and 
show the manner in which the mason adapted the material 
of an earlier narrow opening to fit the wider arch required for 


O.S. Map showing relative positions of Bun-na-mairgie Iriary and Culfeightrin old Church ruin. Scale 73” to one mule. 
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the new window. ‘The carved terminals of the earlier drip- 
stone were pushed apart to accommodate the outer arch 
and dripstone of the new window. The re-used stonework 
may be readily distinguished from the new by the traces of 
burning which it bears, and the new or reworked stone by 
the method of its jomting to the old. In the nearby church 
of Magherntemple there is a two-light eastern window with 
similar carved terminals to its dripstone. The whole window 
is probably not unlike the original eastern window of 
Bun-na-mairgie. 


On the north wall the McNaghten tomb, dated 1630, 
offers a clue to the condition of the church around that date. 
To accommodate this monument the lower part of a window 
was built up, and a stone removed from the jamb of another 
for the better bonding of the new work to the old. In both 
cases the added masonry was plastered, and this plastering 
establishes the fact that the church was then or since in use. 
The stonework of the new monument was carefully worked 
to the level of the church floor, as established by the western 
threshold. This points to the fitting of the monument to 
a paved level, and is further evidence that the church was 
then in use. 


A stone built into the south gable of the Antrim chapel 
and vault bears an inscription which suggests that the present 
structure may be a replacement of an earlier McDonnell 
burying place. This inscription records that Randal, first 
Karl of Antrim, caused this sacred place to be built in 1621. 
If the church was in use in 1630, as the evidence of the 
McNaghten tomb indicates, it is difficult to accept the pre- 
sent Antrim chapel and vault as that erected in 1621. The 
steps which would be necessary to reach the elevated 
entrance to the chapel would seriously restrict the space 
around the altar in the church. ‘The need for a chapel for 

funeral pomps would not arise until after the destruction 
of the church. ‘The north gable of the Antrim chapel is 
raised off the top of the south wall of the church and leaves 
‘no provision for a gutter to collect water from the roof of 
‘the church. The vaulted lower storey seems to have been 
built beyond an earlier smaller building, rather wider than 
the passage on the opposite side of the. church, and gabled 
-east and west.. -A fragment of an inclined rafter still 
‘remaining in a beamhole several’feet below the present roof, 
seems to be a scrap of an earlier roof, such as would cover 
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a small building with a main axis east and west. The vault 
and chapel in their present form may date from the return 
of the McDonnells after the restoration of Charles II. It 
is unbelievable that the church could have survived the 
troublous times of the Civil War. The need for a place 
for funeral services may have led the returned McDonnells 
to erect the present chapel above a new and larger vault 
built outside the ruins of Randal’s httle building of 1621. 
The details of windows and the bricks used internally for 
the arches and altar are reconcilable with a date late in the 
seventeenth century. 


Of the cloister and domestic buildings, the present 
remains represent perhaps one third of the usual accom- 
modation. The remainder may have been of timber, burnt 
in 1584 and not rebuilt. The economy of the restoration 
as seen in the building up of damaged windows in the church 
suggests that the friars, on their return, did little more than 
renew timber and thatch to cover the stone buildings that 
had survived. ‘The extent of the cloister can be traced on 
two sides. On the south a label course marks the junction 
of the cloister roof with the wall of the church, and a row 
of stone corbels gives the spacing of the main timbers to 
uphold the roof. Similar evidence remains along the east 
side where the cloister roof abutted against a two storey 
range of buildings. The eastern range is all that now remains 
of the domestic buildings. On the ground floor, at the same 
level as the cloister walk, are three apartments. The first is 
a narrow vaulted passage against the north side of the choir. 
t+ is entered from the 8.E. angle of the cloister and has a 
little porch from which a stair ascends to the dormitory. 
The passage seems to have had a wooden ceiling below the 
rough stone vault. There was originally a doorway at the 
eastern end. The adjoining apartment was apparently a 
sacristy. It has two recesses, one at the west and the 
other beside an eastern window. There were also two cup- 
boards to which doors were fitted, but the backs have since 
been broken out. The third and largest apartment is entered 
from the east cloister walk and had no other entrance. It 
is vaulted in stone, and the method of its construction upon 
a wicker centering may be seen. The general arrangement 
of this room suggests that it may have been used as a 
refectory. There is a small window on the long east wall. 
‘This may haye been the reader’s window and the cupboard 
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beside it used for books. There was a larger window, 
for general lighting, at the north end. The floor was paved 
with small cobblestones of which a few patches remain. 


The upper storey, covering all three apartments, was 
a single room, approached by the stair from the little porch 
in the angle of the cloisters. The windows are small and 
regularly spaced. If we assume that these windows 
occupied the spaces between beds as in a dormitory we can 
reconstruct the purpose of this room. The complement 
of beds would be eight; nine if we place another bed against 
the south gable. The north end is much destroyed, but 
shows the arrangement of the latrine with a shaft to the 
ground below. The south gable is complete, built suff- 
ciently far from the wall of the church to leave a stone gutter 
to collect water from the church roof. A window high 
up in this gable borrows light over the church. A cupboard 
was contrived under the higher end of the stone gutter. 
When cleared of debris this cupboard was found to contain 
a little store of coal in which were fragments of 17th century 
pottery. A few fragments of stone built together without 
mortar form a sort of platform against the south wall of 
the dormitory. Traces of fire on the wall behind show that 
the platform was used as an open hearth. Smoke escaped 
through the little window, which was not intended for a 
smoke hole for it is grooved for glass. The hearth is more 
likely to have been built by ‘‘ squatters ’’ than during the 
regular occupation of the friary. 

The floor of the dormitory was supported upon the 
vaulted ceilings of the -three apartments below. The 
~ pockets ’’ were filled with sand and soil. A layer of 
furnace ashes found above this fillmg may have been the 
base of a stone or tile floor; but no paving was found when 
the debris from the upper walls was cleared. The absence 
of flooring or burnt and decayed wood here and in the church 
indicates that the final destruction of the friary was not by 
fire or decay but by deliberate dismantling and removal of 
roofs and floors. 


The detached gatehouse to the east of the Friary sits 
astride a mound of earth very much disturbed by later 
burials. The extent of this enclosing vallum can be traced 
for thirty yards to the north of the gatehouse, and for forty 
feet to the south where it returns and joins the east front 
of the domestic buildings. The northern return is not 
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clear, but its lime may be marked by the present graveyard 
wall or it may have been lost when the adjoining links were 
laid out. The enclosure thus formed was the outer court 
of the Friary to which the gatehouse formed the regular 
entrance. ‘To the south is a smaller and lower court lying 
to the east of the church, enclosed by a similar vallum. 
The breadth of the vallum to both courts is ten feet, and 
its height varies from two feet to eight feet. The ground 
within has been much raised by burials. The elevation 
of the vallum is greatest at the 8.E. angle where the graves 
are less numerous. ‘The southern court was probably the 
friars’ burial ground; it lies in the favourite position at the 
east of the choir, and would be entered through the passage 
on the north side of the church. The gatehouse has a small 
upper chamber with a fireplace and was apparently 
approached by a wooden stairway between the outer and 
inner gates and may have been used for the accommodation 
of such guests as were not allowed within the precincts. 
A water course passed through the vallum and continued 
through the base of the latrine at the N. end of the domestic 
wing. A bed of washed sand and gravel marks its further 
course westwards toward the main river. The source 
appears to have been from the same river. An artificial 
water course may be seen serving a mill half a mile to the 
S.E. of the church, and continuing as a tail race to within 
a hundred yards of the Friary, although its discharge back 
into the river could have been effected in a few yards of 
the mill. From the point of its nearest approach to the 
Friary the course makes a sudden turn and follows the 
natural level of the ground to the south of the church, and 
rejoins the main river. ‘This diversion would be a natural 
sequence to the destruction of the Friary and of the channel 
either by extension of the graveyard or by the construction 
of the present main road between the Friary and the sea.”’ 
November, 1931. 


This report is, I think, a very important document and 
clears up what hitherto has been puzzling and uncertain; 
furthermore it quite harmonises with certain fragmentary 
records preserved to us of events that occurred after the 
burning of 1584. 


First, when Randal McDonnell succeeded his brother 
Sir James in 1601 and received from James I in 1606 a 
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re-grant of the immense family estate from the Cutts of 
Coleraine to the Curran of Larne, he proceeded to build a 
new castle at Mairghieton, which he and his wife, Alice 
O’Neill, made their headquarters. Mairgieton is the present 
Ballyeastle. The Parish Church of Culfeightrin was a good 
distance away and across two rivers which were often im- 
passible in flood time. O’Laverty refers to a legend that 
the existing east window was a gift of the Countess Alice, 
and this fits in exactly with the Report. I suggest that 
the Ist Karl of Antrim dismantled Culfeightrin old Church 
about. 1620 and restored the Friary Church of Bun-na-Mairgie 
as the Parish Church, at the same time erecting a small 
vault as suggested in the Report; a reference to the plan will 
show apparently where this vault may still exist between 
the large vault and the south wall of the nave. Apparently 
both this small vault and the MacNaghten tomb (of 16380) 
were erected in a church then in constant and regular use. 
Then there is a letter quoted by O’Laverty, describing a 
confirmation service held in the church in “October, 1639, 
confirming this. 


We have some account of the 1641 rebellion, when 
the widowed Countess fled from Ballycastle, and the place 
was occupied by Scottish troops. It is safe to say that 
these troops, Scottish Presbyterians of the most bigoted 
sort, put an end to the old Catholic church of Bun-na- 
Mairgie. Apparently from the Report it was not burned, 
but dismantled, the roof being taken off for use elsewhere. 
This is borne out by the fact that no evidence of burning 
was found in the nave, and beyond a few broken fr: agments, 
no slates remained in the debris. 


Then the suggestion that the existing large Antrim 
Vault was erected by the Ist Marquis after the restoration, 
say in 1666, has strong support from the fact that his coffin 
is the oldest one in the vault and that the remains of neither 
Sorley Boy, Sir James nor Randal the 1st Earl are among 
those in the vault. The Report shows beyond doubt that 
the existing vault and mortuary chapel above were erected 
when the church was again a ruin, and I hold to the belief, 
first mooted by the late W. J. Fennell, that the circular 
arched doorway now in the mortuary chapel was removed 
by the Ist Marquis from the west gable of the church, and 
the material of the gable used in the erection of this chapel. 
That the doorway was not made for the mortuary chapel is 
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evident from the fact that the windows of the chapel are 
clearly Stuart period, while the doorway belongs to the period 
described in the Report as in keeping with that of the 
erection of the Friary, i.e., 1500. 


LEGENDS. 


———— 


Having dealt with the facts regarding the Friary of 
Bun-na-Mairgie, it is only right to refer to legendry history. 


O’Laverty gathered a good deal of legendry lore regard- 
ing the so-called “‘ Black Nun,’’ one Julia Maquillin, who 
at some vague date is said to have lived in the gatehouse. 
I refer those who desire further information regarding this 
somewhat nebulous personage to O’Laverty’s Down and 
Connor, volume iv. It is sufficient to say here that in her 
humility she is said to have desired in her last illness that 
she should be buried just inside the west door of the church 
so that all entering it should trample her under their feet. 
The small holed cross at that spot, just inside where the 
doorway once stood, is supposed to mark Julia Maquillin’s 
erave. 


When the debris in the nave came to be removed it 
was found that this little holed cross was set in the debris, 
some three feet higher than the original floor level; further- 
more no human remains were found in connection with the 
stone. Of course such might have decayed entirely through 
time, but it is worthy of note that if a body had been buried 
here, and the small cross placed to mark the burial, it 
occurred after the ground had silted up, and therefore could 
not have been an event of great antiquity. My own opinion 
is that this little holed cross and the small rough hewn 
cross near it are much older than Bun-na-Mairgie itself and 
may have. been brought here from some older church, 
possibly Culfeightrin old church, and that the holed cross 
may have been put where it was on the silted up soil in 
modern times to fit the tradition of Julia Maquillin’s desire 
to be buried inside the church door. 


An exactly similar holed cross is at Lay d old church, 
Cushendall, appropriated to serve as a modern headstone. 
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Another legend of Bun-na-Mairgie has more evidence to 
support its authenticity, and is here related in print for the 
first time. A friend of mine, a member of an old and 
respected family in the Braid Valley, has written it out for 
me; he is absolutely reliable and the story has been carefully 
preserved in his family for three generations. J suppress 
names. My friend’s grandmother was born in the Braid 
Valley about the year 1790; at the age of 12, say about 1802, 
she knew the Parish Priest of Braid Parish, who was then 
a venerable old man of over eighty, who frequently visited 
her parents’ house and knew them intimately. His story 
of Bun-na-mairgie, often told by him to this family and 
of course, others, was so clear and detailed that it impressed 
itself distinctly upon his hearers. He related that he was 
born on a farm up on the hills some miles east of Ballyvoy, 
in the large parish of Culfeightrin, and that he daily had 
to trudge some three miles to the hedge school near the 
present Culfeightrin chapel. One day, when about 11 years 
old, which brings us back to about the year 1780, he decided 
to play truant, or as we say here mitch from school, and 
have a grand time to himself. Towards the end of the day 
he found himself for the first time in a town, and paused 
to survey the wondrous displays in the shop windows. It 
was Ballycastle. As evening came on he realised that he 
was in for an awful “* hiding ’’ when he reached his far off 
home, so he thought he would postpone that painful event 
for a later day and stay where he was for the night. But 
where to sleep was the trouble. He wandered into Bun-na- 
Mairgie and, footsore and tired, made himself a bed of hay in 
the Sacristy and soon was sound asleep. How long he lay 
he knew not until he was waked by a voice which called 
' Is there anyone here who can respond to the Mass?” 
Frightened he lay until the voice called out the same question 
a third time. He got up and timidly replied “‘ Yes, Father, 
I can.’’ He came into the church where he saw a priest in 
full vestments at the altar, which was lighted with candles 
and whereon were chalice and paten and the sacred missal. 
The church appeared to be roofed and in order as if in daily 
use.. The priest said the Mass, the boy answering the 
responses, and after the De Profundis, the priest told him 
that for many years he had come there every Friday at 
midnight waiting for someone to answer the responses to 
complete a Mass which he should have said in his lifetime, 
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but no one had come until now; he commended the boy to 
study for the priesthood and vanished. The place had 
resumed its ruined state and all was dark. 


When morning came he wended his way to his home. 
His father and mother listened to his wondrous tale and 
forgave him his offence. They brought him to Ballycastle 
to show them where the vision had taken place, and on 
making enquiries there were told by many that the 
mysterious light in the Friary was well known, but that 
no one had ever ventured into the ruin at midnight to find 
out its cause. 


So the boy’s parents got him educated for the priesthood, 
and he ended his days as Parish Priest of the Braid, where 
the story opens. 


The name Bun-na-Mairgie, often modernised into 
Bonamargey derives from Bun, the sandy mouth of a stream, 
as in Bundoran and Buncrana; Mairgie is the old name for 
the river formed by the confluence of the Carey and Shesk 
rivers. It may derive from the fact that a very old market 
was held near the old harbour at the river’s mouth. This 
market was attended by many people from the Scottish 
Isles, as well as the surrounding country. At. these markets 
or fairs games took place, and even bull fights. This fact 
is responsible for the name Dunanainey, belonging to the 
old home of the McDonnells close to Ballycastle, the fort 
of the fair or the games. 
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AN BARDLY TRON AGE) SET LEVER Ne Aer 
MALONE, BELFAST. 


By D. B. Quinn, B.A. 


Read November, 20th, 1930. 


[The spot is indicated on the 6” O.S. Map No. 64 at 
a point 3” $.S.W. of the first letter E in the townland name 
‘ Malone Upper.’ It is on the S.E. side of the main road. 
The site is now covered by a new row of small semi-detached 
houses. | 


[ Abstract. | 


Early in 1929 portions of human skull were found in a 
bank which was being levelled during the widening of Malone 
Road. The section of the bank showed a patch of abnormally 
deep discoloration at one place. In the spring of 1980 
during the digging of foundations of houses at this place an 
ash layer was disclosed at a depth of about two feet. This 
led to an examination of the earlier noted patch of dis- 
coloration and to the discovery of fragments of pottery. 
During June, 1930, the site was partially excavated with the 
peuiaremice of Mr. E. EK. Evans, F.S.A., of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, and others. 


Unfortunately, while we were able to dig experimental 
trenches and pits here and there, our operations were sadly 
restricted, though in some cases partially helped by the 
building operations. The builders dug foundation trenches 
for their walls to a depth of two feet, and in these trenches 
some remains were found; but the principal finds occurred 
in the somewhat confined area not covered by the builders’ 
operations. Thus while one may speculate as to the nature 
of the huts which occupied the site in prehistoric times we 
must confine ourselves here to the actual facts laid bare. 


So far as we could discover, the presence of black soil, 
charcoal and artifacts was limited to an area of at most 
fifty yards square. The discoloured soil lying on the undis- 
turbed sand varied from six inches to several feet, showing 
that it had been disturbed; where it was deepest, examina- 


Early Iron Age Settlement at Malone. 


Reconstructed cooking pot representative of all the pottery found. 
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tion showed that modern cultivation had partly filled up 
the old depression with the debris of top-dressing. Thus, 
since in the undisturbed area the average depth of the top- 
soil was six inches, all depth measurements were taken from 
the top of the undisturbed sand, and not from the ground 
level. 


The floor levels of the occupation sites varied from two 
feet to four feet six inches below the tilth; they were con- 
cave, rising to the edges. The huts do not appear to have 
been circular but rather irregularly planned in almost 
rectangular form. 


Beginning by sinking a trench from some ten feet in 
from the road and following the black soil, we found that it 
increased in depth to over two feet, and ‘artifacts became 
frequent. These consisted of many potsherds, a fragment 
of a grind-stone (?) flint flakes, some with secondary chip- 
ping bones of animals (small ox, pig and (?) goat) and a 
lump of what appears to be iron slag. 

From sinking lateral trenches it would seem that this 
was the site of a hut about eight feet wide parallel with a 
twin hut, probably communicating, and nearly twelve feet 
wide. Continuing from both of these was a third about 
fourteen feet square. ‘The floor of the latter revealed relics 
similar to the first, with, in the centre, apparently hearth 
stones. 


It is difficult to determine how much of the refuse, 
which varied in depth from six to thirty inches, belonged to 
the original floor or how much was the product of subsequent 
midden dumping. It seems clear that the inhabitants 
trampled their food remains, broken pots, etc., into the floor, 
thus raising it gradually. In the many centuries that have 


elapsed since occupation, this must have become much 


reduced by decay and pressure of the soil above, to the 


depth as found.! 


Subsequent excavations showed the existence of two 
more dwelling sites within the circumscribed area available 


for investigation, but as the builders were operating in laying 


out the foundations of houses, our investigations were of 


_.1 Apparently similar conditions prevailed in  souterrains; see 
Proceedings B.N.H. & .P. Society for 1915-16 and 1917-18, H. C. 
Lawlor on Prehistoric Dwellings. See also a site excavated at 
Greenoge, Dunmurry, /.N./., IU, p. 94. 
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necessity less thorough than in the first instance; but the 
conditions exposed corresponded with those of the scene 
of our first investigation. 

As to the type of the huts in their original form, natur- 
ally conjecture must enter into the question. No post holes 
were found at the edges of the hut sites and no layer of 
decayed straw over the debris ; the floors were mostly over 
four feet below the ground level, but Mr. Lawlor suggests 
that it might be reasonably supposed that the dwellings were 
constructed by digging a pit and merely roofing it over with 
a high pitched roof of thateh.2 

Of flint flakes, altogether close on fifty i in all were found, 
but of these not more than half a dozen are likely to have 
been implements. Pottery fragments were abundant, all of 
the type known as souterrain pottery; in all, about half a 
barrowful was extracted, all hand-made without a wheel, 
and as baked lumps of kneaded clay were also discovered, 
the pottery was evidently made on the spot from local clay.* 
The fragments represented an immense number of different 
vessels, of only one of which any attempt at reconstruction 
was possible (illustrated). The pottery is assigned by Mr. 
Reginald ‘Smith as an Enghsh Bronze Age type, probably 
occurring in Ireland in the Iron age, but Mr. Lawlor inclines 
to narrow its period as between the early centuries of the 
Christian era and the 7th century. 


Of the human bones, merely fragments of a skull. Miss 
Rea, B.A., of Queen’s University, reports:—‘* These were 
too small and few in number to attempt any reconstruction. 

The only detail of any significance that I can deter- 
mine is the Saltese of the sigmoid notch of the 
mandible ; for this is usually associated with powerful mas- 
tication mecies) and it was more noticeable as I believe the 
fragments to have belonged to a young adult woman. The 
three teeth which are present are worn in the oblique manner 
which I have noticed in early Christian period skulls ; this 
is rather different from the ind of wearing which is found 
on earlier teeth.”’ 


21 have failed to find record of any discovery of pit-houses in 
Treland; but for an account of such dwellings in Yorkshire, see J. 
Mortimer’s Burial Mounds in Hast Yorkshire, pp. 221 and 258. 

3 For a similar discovery at Nendrum, see The JMonastery of Saint 
Mochaoi of Nendrum, H. C. Lawlor, p. 166 and fig. 128. 


47d,, Chapter ix, on Victilia at Nendrum, 
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Of the lump of iron slag referred to above, Professor 
~ Desch, of Sheffield University, writes :—'' It 1s possible that 
it comes from a metallurgical operation, although it is much 
lighter than ordinary bloomery slags. It is unlike the 
material I have seen from vitrified forts and may have been 
an accidental product rather than a slag deliberately made. 
I should not like to take it as definite evidence of iron work- 
Oe a 2 
A few general remarks on the site and the relics found 
may not be out of place. First, the settlement seems to 
have been purely of a pastoral or agricultural nature; 
second, no weapons of any sort were found, nor were there 
any signs of surrounding fortifications; third, the results of 
the excavation indicated a very primitive internal economy, 
as nothing save the grind-stone fragment can have been 
brought here from any distance ; fourth, the site is associable 
with two important channels of communication between 
Belfast Lough and the hinterland, being close to the river 
Lagan, and on an ancient road which apparently led inland 
from the mouth of the river to the west, now covered in 
the main by what is called the Malone Road, originally 
running through the grounds of Malone House and proceed- 
ing westward, probably terminating at Emania, the old 
capital of Ulster. The direction of this old road is marked 
by raths and other prehistoric remains. It seems to have 
run for its first few miles along the ridge which separates 
the Lagan from the old mar shes, of which the Bog Meadows 
are a survival : our Iron Age settlement is probably only 
one of many which existed or in part exist still along this 
long ridge on the western route; but the existence of this 
route is perhaps outside my present scope, and may be left 
for future consideration. — 
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We are often inclined to confuse the position, standing 
and office of bishops of the early Irish church with those 
of contemporary bishops under the Roman church or with 
those of modern bishops. Under the ancient Roman church, 
and the present universal custom, bishops are the heads 
and superiors of the churches and clergy in definitely defined 
areas, known as Dioceses. 


It was not so in the early Irish church, which was in 
the main a purely monastic institution. Ireland was not, 
like the Continental or English branches of the church of 
Rome, divided into dioceses until the Synod of Rathbreasail 
which met in the year 1110.2 This synod and its enact- 
ments were a great turning foint in the history of 
Christianity in Ireland, and inaugurated what may well be 
called the early Reformation, completed by the Synod of 
Kells in 1152. I shall refer to this reformation and these 
two synods later. 

In the early Irish church the monasteries were more or 
less independent communities, self-contained, self-centred, 
but to a certain extent grouped according to tribal divisions, 
and for episcopal purposes. Hach monastery had for its 
head the abbot or in small foundations the prior; in the 
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larger houses both an abbot and a prior. The abbot was 
absolute ruler in his own monastery, and under him were the 
minor officers, the bishop (if there was one in the mon- 
astery), the scribe, lector, the monks of lesser degree and 
finally lay brethren including the menial workers on the 
farms and ordinary labourers.> a 

In many, if not most, of the Irish monasteries the office 
of abbot became subject to serious abuse; from the earliest 
times the abbots became so powerful in their own mon- 
asteries, having control of the monastic property, that they 
or their families secured the power of appointing their suc- 
cessors. Thus in such important foundations as Armagh 
and Jona, and it would appear also in Bangor, the office 
became hereditary and attached to the family of the founder, 
who thus became practical owners of the monastic property. 
These men were known as the co-arbs of the founder. Thus 
the hereditary abbots of Armagh became known as the 
co-arbs of Patrick, those of Iona the co-arbs of Columba, 
and soon. In time it came to be that the co-arbs were not 
in holy orders, but lay abbots and often married men with 
families, who ruled the monasteries and the monastic pro- 
perties for their own personal benefit. Where the abbot 
was in holy orders, he often became a bishop, but more 
often the bishop was subordinate to the abbot, lay or in 
holy orders. 

In the 650 odd years following the death of St. Patrick 
in 462, Reeves tabulates the names of 39 bishops in the 
area now covered by Down and Antrim; to this must be 
added three names omitted by him, making 42; there were 
probably one or two more whose names are lost. In 658 
the deaths are recorded of a bishop of Connor and a bishop 
of Nendrum, and in 1117 died a bishor of Connor and a 
bishop of Down. With these exceptions, and possibly one 
other, no two of all these bishops held office contempor- 
aneously ;4 that is, they were in regular succession. Their 
seats were in various monasteries throughout the area, such 
as Down, Nendrum, Coleraine, Bangor, Connor, Rashee, 
Movilla, and one possibly in Rathlin. The succession of 
these bishops is practically uninterrupted, but in one or two 
cases only was the see or home of the bishop in that of his 


ob. Nandtarnn Cap. I. 
Benes, OR-D.C, 158. 
d. Nendrum, p. 21, note m,. and p. 64, 
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predecessor. - In the Annals these bishops are recorded at 
the date of their decease as bishops of the various mon- 
asteries mentioned. That they were attached to the 
monasteries in question is undoubted, but with our modern 
ideas of diocesan bishops, various writers have assumed that 
because a bishop died in, shall we say, Nendrum, and was 
attached to that monastery, Nendrum was necessarily a 
diocese according to the proper conception of the word. 
This arises from a somewhat loose way of mixing up the 
words ‘“‘ see ’’’ and “‘ diocese ’’; they have entirely different 
meanings, and to understand the episcopal situation in the 
early church, this difference must be clearly kept in mind; 
a see is the seat of the bishop; a diocese is an area under 
the episcopal jurisdiction of a bishop. In the early Irish 
church monastic bishops travelled from one community to 
another in pursuit of their episcopal duties, those of ordina- 
tion, the laying on of hands and perhaps consecration ; but 
the bishop was under the control of his superior, the abbot 
of the house which he made his headquarters, often a lay- 
man. ‘This confusion between a see and a diocese has made 
the case difficult to disentangle. Hiven the learned Reeves,°® 
followed by Father O’ Laverty in his Diocese of Down and 
Connor, speaking of the origin of the diocese actually says 
that ‘‘ these small sees ‘(such as Nendrum, Coleraine, 
Maralin, Bangor, etc., where occasionally bishops had seats) 
is eventually were swall owed into one ee diocese, that of 
Down and Connor.’’ You cannot join a number of bishops’ 
seats, either temporary or permanent, to make a territorial 
area. 


I have mentioned above, for want of a better word, 
tribal areas. The Synod of Rathbneacal made a primary 
effort to map Irel and out into dioceses in accordance with 
Roman Church system. There were already in Ireland, 
when the Synod met, two or three dioceses under that 
system, and whose bishops were consecrated by, or 
acknowledged the supremacy of, Canterbury ; these were the 
Danish dioceses of Dublin, Waterford and Limerick. They 
openly proclaimed their allegiance to Canterbury and dis- 
dained communion with the Celtic Church. The prime 
movers in the reform were Gilbert or Gillespie, Bishop of 
the Danish diocese of Limerick, the powerful family of 
O’Brien, and Malchus, the Bishop of Waterford. The 


—— 


e. B.D.C., p. 138. 
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Bishop of Dublin and all the Celtic bishops of Connacht 
held aloof from the reforming Synod of Rathbreasail. The 
power behind the reformers was Anselm, following 
Lanfrane, Archbishops of Canterbury, who held that Ireland 
was under the jurisdiction of Canterbury. In 1106, Cellach, 
Bishop of Armagh and abbot or co-arb of St. Patrick, 
claimed to be an archbishop and promoted Malchus otf 
Waterford to be an archbishop under him, namely, Arch- 
bishop of Cashel. But neither Cellach nor Malchus had 
recelved palls from Rome, without which they could not, 
under the rule of the Roman church, be archbishops. Such 
was the state of affairs when the Synod of Rathbreasail met 
in 1110. Gilbert of Limerick, who had, apparently through 
the influence of Canterbury, been appointed Papal Legate, 
presided, and their great effort was to re-organise the 
episcopal system of Ireland to conform with that of the 
Roman church. They mapped out the whole of Ireland 
into dioceses, over each of which was to preside a diocesan 
bishop, with a cathedral in which his seat was to le fixed; 
this arrangement included Connacht, a province which had 
sent no representatives to the Synod. It is worthy of note 
that the division of Ireland into dioceses remains on the 
whole pretty much to-day as laid out by the Synod of Rath- 
breasail, subject of course to minor alterations, which 
subsequent developments rendered necessary. The Synod 
endeavoured to map out these diocesan areas so as to group 
together into each, related septs or tribes. 

We are only here interested in the three north coastal 
dioceses, and the Synod roughly defined these as the coun- 
tries of the Cinel Connail, the Cinel Eoghain and of the 
Cruithni or Ulidians. 

The first, the Diocese of Derry, extended over what 
is to-day practically co-terminous with the County Donegal ; 
the second was the Diocese of Ardstraw, and covered about 
two thirds of the present County Derry and the greater 
part of Tyrone; the third was the Diocese of Connor and 
covered an area bounded on the North, East and South by 
the sea and Carlingford Lough, but uncertain as to its 
western boundary, except so far as Newry Valley, the lower 
reaches of the Upper Bann and Lough Neagh are concerned. 
Between the outflow of the Lower Bann at Toome, and the 
mountain of Binevnagh, near Magilligan Strand, the western 
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boundary of the original Diocese of Connor is somewhat 
vague. : 

It was soon found however that the people of Innis- 
Hoghain claimed affinity with those of Tir-Hoghain, and the 
original diocese of Derry had to surrender Innishowen to 
the diocese of Ardstraw, and the thus reduced diocese of 
Derry became known as the diocese of Raphoe, as it remains 
to-day. The diocese of Ardstraw, as originally mapped out, 
never seems to have come into being otherwise than on 
paper, but when Innishowen was transferred it became the 
Diocese of Derry; about the same time, the eastern boun- 
dary of the diocese now known as Derry was pushed east- 
ward to the Bann, as it still remains. These changes were 
necessitated by reason of accommodation to political or 
ethnological changes in the areas occupied by the various 
septs in the districts. The diocese of Connor is our main 
consideration at present; thus it is necessary to refer in 
some detail to the causes which led up to the present 
formation of the original diocese now subdivided into the 
three dioceses of Down and Connor and Dromore, which at 
the time of Rathbreasail, were regarded as one main tribal 
unit, that of the Ulidians and named Connor. 

Before going into the geographical formation of our 
diocese, it is well to point out the difficulties that confronted 
the effort of the Synod of Rathbreasail. Its idea was to 
raise the office of a monastic bishop under the control of the 
abbot In whose house his see happened to be, to that of 
superior over all the abbots and clergy in each diocesan area. 
As the abbots or co-arbs of the monasteries were for the 
most part in control of the church property, they naturally 
resented this eclipse in authority by the new diocesan 
bishops. In Armagh the difficulty was postponed, because 
Cellach was of the hereditary co-arb family and himself 
hereditary co-arb as well as bishop. He had actually been 
lay co-arb and abbot before he took holy orders. But in 
Ardstraw diocese, apparently it was otherwise, and in Derry 
or Raphoe and Connor, the effects of the Reformation 
immediately after the Synod are somewhat clouded in 
uncertainty. One event occurred however which is import- 
ant to note. In East Derry, in the valley of the Roe, 
dwelt a sept known as the O’Cahans of the Cinel Eoghain, 
which had for centuries warred with the sept known as the 
Fir-Li of Hy Tuirtri, who inhabitated the tract between the 
Carntogher Hills stretching south from Binevna mountain 
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in North Derry, and the river Bann. The Fir-Li were 
apparently the remnants of the old Cruithnian stock on the 
west side of the Bann.s Shortly after the Synod of Rath- 
breasail, the O’Cahans defeated the Fir-Li and drove them 
across the Bann into the district henceforth to be known 
as the Hy Tuirtri on the east side of Bann, south of Cole- 
raine. <A great man of the O’Cahan sept was one Bloski, 
whose descendants and possibly some of the descendants of 
his immediate followers became known as the _ sept 
Mac Bloski, now modernised MacCloskey, a name very 
prevalent in this area of Co. Derry. Of the Fir-Li, the 
chiefs bore the name of Flynn or O’Flynn, which in its 
modern form Flynn, Lynn or Lynd is well represented in 
Co. Antrim, and even in the House of Commons. Thus by 
the defeat of the Fir-Li by the sept O’Cahan and 
MacCloskey, the old Fir-Li or Hy Tuirtri area west of the 
Bann was added to the diocese of Ardstraw or Derry. These 
political changes, and the more serious question of the 
authoritative position of the diocesan bishops and_ their 
financial status, as opposed to the claims of the co-arbs, 
"seem to have occupied much thought and controversy until 
the Synod of Kells in 1152, when matters seem to have 
been more or less settled. The Roman diocesan system 
was firmly established with endowments for the upkeep of 
the dignity and authority of the diocesan bishops. How 
exactly the conflicting interests of the co-arbs on the one 
side and the diocesan bishops now established by the Church 
of Rome on the other, were adjusted, my knowledge does 
not extend. 

I have now briefly referred to the first attempt by the 
Synod of Rathbreasail to divide Ireland into territorial 
dioceses under the system of the Roman Church. ‘The 
number of dioceses was at first modelled on the division of 
lingland as established under the Roman church introduced 
by Saint Augustine of Canterbury five centuries before. 
That is to say, Ireland was divided into two halves by an 
imaginary line drawn from Dublin to Galway. It was to 
have twelve dioceses in each half, with a bishop over each, 


g. But see Duald McFirbis’ pedigree translated by Reeves in 
R.D.C., p. 297, where the genealogist traces the lords of Hy Tuirtri, 
the Fir-h, back to Colla Uais. The apparent contradiction probably 
arises from the Lords of the original Hy Tuirtri or ruling families 
having been dispossessed by Fiache Tuirtri, son of Colla Uais. This 
would not apply to the main population, who, like the dispossessed 
chieftains, were undoubtedly Cruithians or Picts. 
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who was to have his seat in a cathedral. There were to 
be two archbishops, one at Armagh, the Primate, and one 
at Cashel; as I have already stressed, the dioceses were 
carved out so far as possible to agree with racial affinities 
or tribal areas as they existed in 1110. 

To understand the map of the diocese of Connor as 
drawn out by the Synod, we must go back nearly 800 years 
before the Synod of Rathbreasail. The area of the diocese 
of Connor as mapped out by the Synod was as follows, 
according to our only authority, Geoffry Keating. It was 
fo extend from the mountain of Binevna in Derry to Tor 
Head in Antrim; from Murlough Bay in Antrim to Newry, 
by Larne and Carlingford Loch, and from Newry to a place 
called Colbha Gearmann, which has not been identified. 
As Keating says, ©‘ a diocese of the bishop of Down is not 
set out in the journal of this Convention.”’ 

In the year 327 there died in Tara the Ard-Ri. He was 
succeeded by his brother’s son, Colla Uais. At the end of 
four years Colla Uais had to give place to the son of his 
predecessor, and he and his two brothers fled to Scotland. 
The three brothers are usually known as the Three Collas} 
scns of Kochaid Doimhlein and his wite Aileach, a Cale- 
donian princess. They became reconciled to their cousin, 
the new King of Tara, and returned early in 332, when the 
King offered them the whole of the country of the Ultonians 
if they could conquer it. Even at that time the Ulster 
Boundary question was a hoary and ancient cause of trouble. 
The boundary was marked by a great earth-wall and ditch 
extending from near Newry, joining up lakes, and forming 
a chain that met the western sea near Bundoran;® the 
Kings of Ulster had their palace at Emania or Navan Fort, 
near Armagh. The Ultonians are supposed to have been the 
old pre-Celtic stock of Ireland, gradually pushed north by 
the new Celts, who began to arrive, it is thought, in the 
fourth century B.C., landing first in Wexford and Wicklow 
from the coast of France. In 332, the three Collas 
assembled a great army, some think consisting partly 


h. For an account of this wall and ditch, known as ‘‘ The Black 
Pig’s Dyke,” see Journal R.S.A.I., vol. viii, pt. 1, 1898, pp. 13-14, 
and Proceedings R.I.A., vol. xxvii, C. No. 14 (1909) , and XXxXlil, 
C2 Now 19(1917), articles by the late Canon Lett and H. de V. Kane, 
and the recent excellent article by Mr. H, Oe in the Jour 
of the Louth Archeological Society for 1931. 
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of Caledonians, certainly of Connacht men and men 
of their cousin’s territories of Meath and the South. 
They suddenly broke through the Ulster Boundary, known 
as the Black Pig’s Dyke, slew the King of Ulster at 
Emania, and drove his followers over the Newry Valley 
and the Upper Bann into what is now known as the County 
Down and that part of Armagh east of the Bann.!' The 
new boundary from Newry to Lough Neagh is thus clearly 
marked by geographical formation for most of its extent; 
but it was not safe without other defences. These consist 
of a new wall and ditch running from the Newry valley north 
to where the marsh lands at the Upper Bann estuary and 
the deep water of the river itself formed a natural boundary. 
This wall and ditch are the well known “ Dane’s Cast,’’ 
still traceable for many miles, but best seen in Scarva 
demesne. On the eastern side of the new boundary the 
Ulidians or Ultonians erected a series of strong forts, some 
of earth and some of stone; although many of these have 
disappeared many still remain, the principal being the 
impregnable Lisnagade, ‘‘ The Fort of the Hundreds.’’ 
This remarkable fort is large enough to.contain quite a 
respectable army, and is surrounded by triple earth walls 
and deep fosses. Thus by the natural valley of the Newry 
River, the so-called Dane’s Cast, the Bann and the marshes 
adjoining, and the numerous forts, the Boundary of the 
new Ulidia or Ulster was securely fixed from Carlingford 
Loch to Loch Neagh. The refugees, thus settled in their 
new surroundings, apparently established a new Kingdom 
co-extensive with the area known in early entries in the 
Annals under the various names Cuibh (Cove), Magh Cobha, 
Evech or Iveagh; it covered the present baronies of Iveagh, 
upper and lower, Kinelarty and Mourne, and a glance at 
the map will show that it, with a corner of Co. Armagh, 
with Lurgan as its centre, almost exactly corresponded with 
what eventually became the Diocese of Dromore. 

But we have anticipated somewhat, and must return 
to the raid of the three Collas. The two, apparently the 
two younger brothers, pushed west and became the 
ancestorsi of the great septs, the O’Donnells or Cinel Con- 


no ARM > Ann. 332. 


j. Ancestors, i.e., collateral, for the Cinel Connail and the Cinel 
Koghain claimed descent respectively from the two brothers, Connal 
Gulban and Koghain, sons of ‘Niall of the Nine Hostages, and there- 
fore closely related to the three Collas, but of a younger generation. 
The great ‘Niall died at an advanced age, A.D. 405, ; 
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‘nell, the O’Neills or the Cinel Eoghain, with their territory 
of Innishowen, Tyrone, half of Derry and Armagh and their 
branch septs of O’Cahan, O’Hanlon and O’Hagan, the 
Maguires of Fermanagh and the MacMahons and McKennas 
of Monaghan or Oriel. 


We are more immediately concerned with Colla Uais, 
apparently the elder brother. He pushed his fortunes east- 
ward, and against growing opposition seems to have crossed 
the Bann; probably at the fords of Toome or Portglenone. 
At all these fords of. the Bann enormous quantities of 
weapons and. accountrements have been extracted by 
dredging. These relics represent many ages from long pre- 
historic to the period of which we treat, and show that even 
many centuries before the time of Colla Uais, the fords 
of the Bann were the scenes of many a hotly contested battle 
in which warriors met their deaths and fell in the shallow 
bed of the river. 


However Colla Uais cut his way at least into North 
Antrim, conquering the Kingdom of Dalriada, the North 
of the County. He or his immediate descendants, finding 
further conquest in Ulster impossible cast eyes across the 
fifteen mile stretch of sea to the land of the kin of the 
mother of the three Collas, Aileach of Cantyre. They 
eventually founded a colony there. Hence arose the 
Scottish Dalriada, more famous in history than the Irish 
Dalriada from which it sprang. The Irish Dalriada, a couple 
of centuries after Colla Uais” time, had to separate from the 
Scottish Dalriada, so that from the days of Saint Columba 
the two gradually became separate Kingdoms. HEventually 
the Irish Dalriada became tributary to the Kings of the 
reduced Ulster, centred in the present area now known as 
Down. The Scottish Dalriadans subsequently extended 
their boundaries, and their Kings became Kings of all 
Caledonia, and ancestors of our present Royal Family.* 


k. But see Hill’s McDonnells of Antrim, pp. 1 et seg. and R.D.C., 
p. 518 et seg. According to many writers the district of Dalriada 
derives its name from Cairbre Righ-fada (Riada), son of Conaire II, 
King of Tara, who died in the year 165. If this were so it cannot be 
reconciled with the descent of the Dalriadan race of Scotland from 
Colla Uais and his followers. The Annals give the date of the 
migration of the Dalriadans to Scotland as A.D. 502. Other writers 
who accept an earlier date put it down as Circ. A.D. 310, twenty-two 
years before the Southern forces had broken through the Ulster 
Boundary in Sd. 
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The exact area in Ireland actually conquered by Colla 
Uais after the destruction of Hmania had never been 
definitely laid down; the Annals merely say, 3382 ‘* The 
Battle of Achadh Leithdheirg in Fearnmhagh was fought by 
the three Collas against the Ultonians in which fell Fearghus 
Fogha, the last King of Uladh, who resided at Emania. 
They afterwards burned Emania, and the Ultonians did 
not dwell there since. They also took from the Ultonians 
all that part of the province extending from the valley of 
Newry River (Righe) and Loch Neagh westwards.’’ Thus 
the western boundary of the reduced Ulster is definitely 
known so far as its southern half is concerned. The correct- 
ness of this statement in the Annals is fully confirmed by 
the boundary fortifications still remaining, already men- 
tioned. 


But the boundary north of Loch Neagh is another 
matter, and I am inclined to think that Colla Uais and his 
successors found their progress checked severely by the old 
Cruithnians of Antrim and North Derry. This conclusion 
is arrived at by a careful study of the accounts of the battles 
that are so frequently mentioned in the years following the 
raid of the Collas. I¢ seems certain that Colla Uais or his 
successors succeeded in carving their way across the Bann 
and establishing themselves in Dalriada, a small area in 
North Antrim, corresponding approximately with the district 
known as the Route. In East Derry, however, the district 
corresponding with the present barony of Keenacht, and the 
adjoining area between its eastern boundary, the Carntogher 
hills and the Bann, the original Hy Tuirtri, apparently, 
remained in the hands of the older people. Then south of 
Dalriada came the larger Kingdom of Dalaradia consisting 
of all the rest of the present County Antrim and part of 
North Down, which remained a Cruithnian or Ulidian 
Kingdom. I have already mentioned the Ulidian Kingdom 
of Cuibh (Cove) or Iveagh, corresponding to the modern 
diocese of Dromore, while to the east of this came the 
Kingdom of Uladh consisting of Lecale, East Co. Down and 
the Ards. It is probable that it was because the newly’ 
arrived Dalriadan settlers of the race of Niall found further 
conquest impossible in their immediate neighbourhood, that 
they decided to cross over and extend their Kingdom into 
Calendonia. Their Caledonian colony grew and, extended 
until in the ninth century it had almost extended itself over 
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the. whole of the modern Scotland, while the older Irish 
Dalriada became absorbed in the Kingdom of Dalaradia. 
In those early days Ireland was known to the world as 
Scotia, and the Dalriadan Colonists in Caledonia were known 
as Scots. As they spread over Caledonia their ever increas- 
ing area came to be known as the land of the Scots in 
Caledonia ; but it was not until the eleventh century that the 
whole of Caledonia came to be known as ue land of the 
Scots, or Scotland. 


Thus we find some time after the raid of the Collas that 
the reduced Ulidia or Ultonia consisted of four petty King- 
doms east of the Bann, Loch Neagh and the Newry Valley, 
and a rather undefined area west of the Lower Bann. Of 
these, Dalriada, the extreme North County Antrim, was 
apparently the only one dominated by the new Celts, 
descendants of Colla Uais and his followers; all the rest 
remained with the old Ultonians, Cruithnians or Irish Picts. 


One can trace in the Annals continual hostility lasting 
for hundreds of years between the old and the new, the 
Cinel Eoghain and Cinel Connail on the one hand, and the 
Ulidians or Cruithni on the other. 


Two remarkable fortresses remain in Derry to com- 
memorate the warlike events of this early period, Dun 
Ceithirn in the north-east and Duncleidi or Dunglady, 
eighteen miles almost due south of it. I have recently had 
the opportunity of examining Dunglady Fort, a very 
large rath encircled by double walls and deep fosses. So 
exactly does it resemble the fort of Lisnagade, near Scarva, 
in extent and design that one is forced to the conclusion 
that the two are about contemporary and built under a 
system of fortification adopted by a fighting unit on the same 
lines. Hence arises the suggestion that Dunglady was a 
frontier fortress erected by the Cruithni as a stronghold and 
headquarter barracks for an army as a defence against the 
invaders under Colla Uais or his successors some time after 
A.D. 332. If this were so, Colla’s route to Dalriada must 
have lain south of this, and his crossing of the Bann likely 
took place either at Portglenone or Toome. Thus apparently 
Dunglady Fort and the Claudy River formed the southern 
boundary of the country then known as Hy Tuirtri, whose 
western boundary was the range of hills known as the Carn- 
togher hills. 
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-To the west of Hy Tuirtri extended another Cruithnian 
Kingdom known as Ciannacht, with its southern boundary 
the Sperrin Mountains, its western boundary being among 
the hills running north from about Mullaghast Mountain 
to Loughermore Mountain or Dunbrock. The Cinel 
Eoghain by about 450 had conquered all the remainder of 
Derry, Tyrone and Innishowen, while the Cinel Connail had 
conquered Donegal. 


Sometime after A.D. 450, the Cinel Eoghain captured 
the greater part of these two west-of-the-Bann Cruithnian 
Kingdoms, Ciannacht and Hy Tuirtri, but by the battle 
of Ocha in 483,! the whole area was restored to the Cruithni. 
In 563 occurred the great battle at Moneymore or Derry- 
loran, by which the Cruithnians were again expelled for a 
short time from Ciannacht, but ten years later the defeated 
had their revenge; Cronan, King of Ciannacht,. defeated and 
slew the joint High Kings of Ireland, who were of the Cinel 
Koghain, thus regaining his Kingdom. 

But it would be tedious to follow these endless wars 
between the invaders and the old race. Suffice it to say 
that Dun Ceithirn, now known as the Giant’s Sconce, was 
the scene of at least two bloody battles, as well as a quaint 
story in Adamnan’s life of Saint Columba.™ Some time 
prior to 1100, the O’Cahans, a branch of the Cinel Eoghain, 
had conquered the Kingdom of Ciannacht, the modern 
Keenaght, and the only area remaining to the ancient race 
in Derry was Hy Tuirtri, the country of the Fir-Li, between 
the Bann and the Carntogher hills. 


And so it was when the Synod of Rathbreasail assembled 
in 1110. It marked out on paper the Cruithnian area as 
the Diocese of Connor as I have already mentioned. Its 
boundaries are quite clearly delineated except as regards its 
western limits between Loch Neagh and the mountain of 


Binevna in N. Derry. Between the Newry Valley and 
Binevna only one point of delineation is mentioned, namely, 
Colbha Gearmainn. Manifestly this unidentified land- 


mark must lie somewhere between ‘loome and Binevna, 
because Keating was recording the landmarks  clock- 
wise, following the usual medizval custom. Colbha 
(fearmainn means “‘ the Pillar of Gearmainn,’’ but no such 


I. A.U.; A.F.M. give the date 478. 
m. R.A. Book 1, xxxv, and notes pp. 2605/6. 


~ 
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name survives now. The range of hills extending south from 
Binevna, which formed the old boundary between the 
Ciannacht and the Fir-Li ends at the southern extremity 
in Sheve Gallian Mountain. Can this be the hitherto 
unidentified Colbha Gearmainn? To aid us in our enquiry, 
let us trace the adjoining diocese, Armagh. The synod 
fixed the Eastern and Northern boundary of Armagh as 
they remain to-day, bounded on the N. by the Boire or 
Moyola River. The boundary follows the Moyola River 
for some six miles, turning then 8.W. over the southern 
peak of Sheve Gallian and proceeds in a generally S.W. 
direction for many miles. Apparently no other point between 
Toome and Binevna suits, and if we proceed clockwise, the 
boundary would thus proceed along the range of the Carn- 
togher hills, completing the orbit where it started at Binevna. 
How then explain Keating’s Colbha Gearmainn? Gearmainn 
I cannot explain, but local tradition is so strong as to force 
attention to the effect that Colla Meann was buried on the 
south peak of Sheve Gallian, where are several sepulchral 
monuments, including at least one important pillar stone. 
No other spot seems to fit in with Keating’s Colbha Gear- 
mainn, and if we accept the identifiation, it was at this 
point that the three dioceses, Connor, Armagh and Ardstraw, 
met. MMe 

So the Synod laid out the Diocese of Connor on paper; 
but apparently, though we have scant data to go upon, the 
arrangement did not function. 

Within a few years of the Synod, the O’Cahans, with 
their sub-septs, the MacCloskeys and MacHenrys, over-ran 
the country of the Fir-Li and drove them across the Bann 
into an area carved out of Dalaradia, hence to be known as 
Hy Tuirtri, where the Fir-Li, under their Kings of the race 
of O’Flynn, flourished for several centuries, eventually be- 
coming Kings of Dalaradia and Dalriada. The new Hy 
Tuirtri was roughly the area between the Rivers Bann and 
Maine. By this expulsion of the Fir-Li from the West to the 
East of the Bann the country of the Ultonians was now 
strictly limited to the area east of the Lower and Upper 
Bann, Loch Neagh and the Newry Valley. Apparently no 
diocesan bishop under the new regime was appointed until 
‘1124, when the celebrated Saint Malachy became first bishop 
of the now reduced Diocese of Connor, with his see at 
Bangor. True, from the Annals we learn that in 1117 there 
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were bishops in the Monastery of Connor and that of Down 
apparently contemporaneously, as their deaths are recorded 
as having taken place in that year. No information is forth- 
coming as to any other bishop existing in the area, and 
it seems probable that there was none for seven years until 
1124, when Saint Malachy was appointed. 


Thus the appointment of Saint Malachy as bishop of 
Connor in 1124, marks an important epoch in ecclesiastical 
history. The Roman church system was firmly established, 
and Malachy was the first diocesan bishop under that 
system } the diocese was clearly mapped out and established 
as it stands at present. But it was the diocese of Connor 
only, covering the area now known as the united diocese of 
Down and Connor and Dromore, or in the Roman Catholic 
church the United. diocese of Down and Connor, and the 
separate diocese of Dromore. But this, arrangement was 
short lived. In 1129 Cellach of Armagh fell sick, and, 
knowing that his end was approaching, appointed Malachy as 
his successor. It must be remembered that Cellach was 
not only bishop or archbishop of Armagh, but also hereditary 
co-arb of St. Patrick and he clearly foresaw that no matter 
whether he appointed a successor or not, his family, the 
O’Sinaichs, would appoint one of themselves as hereditary 
successor. He therefore appealed to the leading Kings 
of the provinces and to the church at large to support his 
nominee St. Malachy, and so break the old pernicious 
system of hereditary succession to the co-arbship. His anti- 
cipations were confirmed; he died on the 1st of April, 1129, 
and was buried in Lismore on the 4th; on the 5th the 
O’Sinaichs appointed Murtagh, one of the family, co-arb." 

_ Malachy arrived in Armagh and found himself confronted 
with all sorts of local intrigue. But with the powerful 
_ support which Cellach had provided for him, and his own 
_ strength, the opposition was eventually overcome. True, 
the O’Sinaichs put up a good fight, and for several years 
_ there were two competing co-arbs; Murtagh died within a 
| few years, when the family put up Niall,° and the dual co- 
| arbship apparently extended up to about 1136. ‘The strife 
| at ee is somewhat foreign to the scope of this paper; 


A, U. 1129: 


| 0. Apparently younger brother of eich: see A,U-. 1129, note 
giving pedigree, 
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suffice it to say.that Malachy succeeded in breaking down 
the old system of hereditary co-arbship in the primatial 
city in 11386 or 1137, when, tired of the struggle, he 
nominated Gelasius, abbot of Derry, as his successor and 
returned to his old diocese.P 


Although Malachy went to Armagh in 1129, he appar- 
ently did not resign his bishopric of Connor, but on the 
appointment of Gelasiug as his successor at Armagh, he 
resigned Armagh and returned to his old diocese, ‘‘ but not 
to Connor,’ as St. Bernard says.4 He returned to his 
beloved Bangor, having, according to St. Bernard,’ appointed 
and ordained a separate bishop for the northern half of the 
large and unwieldy diocese as mapped out by the Synod of 
Rathbreasail. Although St. Bernard says Malachy had 
ordained a separate bishop for the northern half of the 
diocese, to which he allowed the old name of Connor to 
remain, it is doubtful if this is the case, as no bishop of Con- 
nor finds a place in any of the available documents for many 
years after. Rather one would think that Malachy found 
the people of Connor so immoral and void of all religion 
that he washed his hands of them altogether.’ 


Be this as it may, however, the fact remains that St. 
Malachy on resigning Armagh in 1137 split the diocese of 
Connor into two, the northern half retaining the name of 
Connor or Dalaradia, the southern half, with his see at 
Bangor, being henceforth known as the diocese of Ulidia or 
Down, including, at first, Iveagh. The actual line of division 
between the two sections of the newly cut out dioceses is 


p. On the question of hereditary co-arbship, and particularly the 
contest which confronted St. Malachy at Armagh, see L.S.M., pp. 
165 et seq. 

q. Life, § 32. 

RanedOy 

s. Life, § 16. See my paper on The Hole-Stone, Doagh, in 1.N.J. 
for September, 1930. Also, on the alleged immorality of the Irish, 
see R.D.C., p. 255 et seq. It must be remembered that these refer- 
ences to Irish immorality in general, and that of the people of Connor 
in particular, arise from a view of the situation as seen through 
Romish glasses. Any section of the old Celtic church which would 
not conform to the reformation of the early twelfth century which 
brought the Celtic Church under the Roman system, would be classed 
by Rome as immoral. This should be borne in mind when reading St. 
Bernard’s (Life, § 16) in which he describes the people of Connor as 

‘more like beasts than men, etc., etc,’ 
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important, as we have no trace of any official alteration in 
the boundary since; and in face of the absence of any 
official or legal change, the boundary as marked out by 
Saint Malachy remains legally in force to-day. 

Malachy fixed the northern boundary of his new diocese 
of Down roughly a line running on an average some 20 miles 
radius from his see at Bangor; that is a day’s journey in 
the days when few, if any, roads existed. The parishes 
of Camlin or Crumlin and Glenavy were in the N.W. corner 
of the diocese of Down, which also included Killead, Tully- 
rusk, Shankill and the ford (Belfast) and Coole or Carn- 
money, and, of course, the parishes immediately centering 
round the modern Lisburn. 

From St. Malachy’s days the names of the dioceses are 
found in the annals more often under the tribal names than 
under the names of the fixed sees of the bishops. Thus the 
bishops of Connor are more often referred to as bishops of 
Dalaradia, which had absorbed the old area of Dalriada; the 
bishops of Down are usually referred to as bishops of Uladh 
or Ulidia, while the first bishops of Dromore are usually 
called bishops of Iveagh or Evech. 

The first bishop of Dalaradia whose name is preserved 
was Maolpadreic O’Beanain, who reigned circa, 1150,* after 


whom a regular succession was maintained. The circum- 
stances under which the diocese of Iveagh or Dromore was 
separated from that of Ulidia are unknown. In a list of 


dioceses of 1172 Dromore is not included." The first mention 
of it as a separate diocese is in a charter of John de Courci 
dated 1190, witnessed by “‘Uroneca, Episcopus de Uvehe.’’v 
From this date until 1842 there was a regular succession of 


bishops of Iveagh, or as it came to be known, Dromore. 


I have referred above to the fact that Saint Malachy 
made his see at Bangor, and the abbot and canons of Bangor 
formed his chapter. On the strength of this the 
Augustinian canons of Bangor afterwards claimed the right 
to elect his successors. John de Courcy in establishing the 
Benedictine house at Down gave it the right to appoint the 
bishop of the diocese, who was also to be Prior of Down. 
The dispute, however, continued for many years, the Abbot 


bt. h.DC., p. 256, 
Meta. p. S07. 

We td:, p: 102, 

w, L.S,M., p. 64 note. 
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and canons of Bangor maintaining not only that Bangor was 
the cathedral of the diocese, but that they had the right to 
elect the bishops. The dispute was only settled by a judg- 
ment in favour of the chapter of Down by the 
Pope in 1244.* 


The circumstances under which the dioceses of Down 
and Connor came to be reunited in 1441 are too well known 
to be more than mentioned here.. Dr. Reeves fully and 
accurately relates them.Y One important result of the union 
was that owing to the. immoral practices of the three last 
prior-bishops of Down—Ross, Dongan and Cely—the Bene- 
dictines of Down were for ever deprived of the right to elect 
the bishops of the united dioceses. 


The two dioceses have now for nearly 500 years 
remained a single unit, with that of Dromore added in 1842. 
There is talk now of separating them again; few I think 
realize what the separation into the original areas mapped 
out by Saint Malachy would really mean. No evidence is 
forthcoming to show that Malachy’s boundary was ever 
altered, and failing evidence to the contrary, Belfast, Carn- 
money, Lisburn, Glenavy and Crumlin are still, as the area 
which now contains them, known as the rural deanery of 
Clondermot, part and parcel of the Diocese of Down. 


This apparently exercised the mind of Dr. Reeves; it 
was not, however, a matter of vital importance in his day 
and he rather glossed it over. He had, however, evidently 
studied the question and found no evidence of readjustment 
of the boundary. He says, however, that the old boundary 
still existed up to 1700.2, ‘‘ From about this time,’’ he says, 
‘“ the dioceses have been made to correspond with the 
County boundaries. It might still be subject of curious 
enquiry whether this area, the Deanery of Clondermot, is 
legally in the diocese of Connor.”’ 


x. L.S.M., p. 64 note. 
Ve Rei Ce arp. alsoweruseg: 
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THE MEDIEVAL EARLDOM OF ULSTER, 1333-1603. 


) By Epmunp Curtis, Litt.D., M.A., 
Professor of History, Trinity College, Dublin. 


Read Thursday, February 26, 1931. 


The annalist Clyn tells us under the year 1826: ‘‘ A 
Parliament was held at Kilkenny at Pentecost, to which came 
Sir Richard de Burgo, Earl of Ulster, though somewhat 
infirm. There came also all the magnates of Ireland and 
there the said Karl made a great and famous banquet for 
the magnates and the people. Afterwards the Earl, with 
leave from the magnates, departed for Athassel, where he 
ended his days and was buried a little before the feast of St. 
John the Baptist, and Sir William de Burgo became his heir.’”’ 


Under the year 1333 the same annalist tells us: ‘* In 
this year, on the 6th of July, William de Burgo, Earl of 
Ulster, was treacherously killed by his own knights 
(armigeros), in whom he trusted. The authors of this crime 
were John de Logan, Robert, son of Richard Mandeville, and 
Robert, son of Martin Mandeville. The Earl was of a most 
subtle spirit, a lover of the State and of peace, and was twenty 
vears of age. This evil was attributed, as is usual, to a 
woman, namely, Gyle de Burgo, wife of Richard de Mande- 
ville, because the Earl had imprisoned her brother Walter 
and others.”’ 


The first entry shows the medieval Earldom of Ulster at 
its height. The second records its sudden overthrow. 


Richard, ‘‘ the Red Earl ”’ of Ulster (1280-1326), raised 
the English power in the north to a height never attained 
again till the 17th century. During a long and active lifetime 
he extended his lordship as far as the city of Derry and the , 
eastern shore of Lough Swilly at Fahan and Inch. Lord of 
Connacht as he was, and holding Sligo, with Tnishowen in his 
grasp, he seemed about to complete the reduction of all Ulster 
by the conquest of Fermanagh and Tir Conaill. Given a 
successor or successors who could have continued his work, 
the whole northern province might have been Normanised, 
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The Iarldom of Ulster was the greatest feudal state in 
Ireland. It was held of the Crown ‘‘ with all its free customs 
and liberties ’’ by service of twenty-two knights. The King 
had jurisdiction over church-lands (the Crosses); the election 
of bishops and abbots was a matter for him, and they held 
directly of him; so did a number of lay tenants; lands for- 
feited for high treason and the judgment of this crime went 
to him. All tenants owed supreme or liege fealty to him. 
Otherwise Ulster was a palatine Liberty wherein the Earl 
was supreme. The Kings itinerant Justices did not appear 
in Ulster and the Earl’s seneschal took the place of a royal 
sheriff. His court at Carlingford was supreme over all 
tenants of the Earldom. The Ulster barons did not appear 
in the feudal array of Ireland if they were the Earl’s men, 
and money granted to the King was only given by arrange- 
ment with the Karl. 


The De Burgo power rested largely on the support of the 
Gaelic chiefs. These had hoped to become direct vassals 
of the Crown, but they had had to accept terms of vassalage 
under the Earls. Much evidence, published and un- 
published, attests this fact.1 In the Inquisitions taken after 
the murder of Earl William in 1333 we find record of two 
O’Neills, two MacMahons, an O'Hanlon, a-M‘Cartan, a 
Maguire, an O’Flynn and two M‘Gilmores holding their 
lands and regalities of the Karl on condition of providing him 
with a fixed number of soldiers (“‘ satellites ’’), 3820 in all, 
which service could be commuted for £1 a man.2 Such 
military service was called by the Irish “‘ buannacht,’’ by the 
Anglo-Irish “* bonnaght.”’ 


The settlements of the English at this time seem to have 
extended along the coast from Carlingford to Northburg 
in Inishowen and inland from Coleraine and Carrickfergus, 
along the Bann and Lagan, to Lough Neagh. 

‘“ A broad central patch about Antrim and the Six Mile 
Water,’ says Orpen, “‘ was strongly held by English ten- 
ants.’’ In Down Lecale was an area ioeinell Norman. The 
numbers of names mentioned as under-tenants of the Earls 


1 Among the unpublished records we may note a volume of 
Mortimer Deeds made about 1380, now in the British Museum; of 
which photographs can be seen in ‘the Record Office of Northern Ire- 
land. These I hope to edit shortly. 


2 Orpen: Jreland Under the Normans, IV, p. 148, 
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in the Mortimer and other deeds are numerous and suggest 
that the feudal class was as strong in Ulidia as in other parts 
of the English conquest in Ireland. 


Indeed this was the great defect in the colony. There 
was a strong veneer of Norman feudalism and a considerable 
amount of the middle and clerical class in the abbeys and 
small towns, but a foundation of Anglo-Saxon tenantry 
seems to have been lacking. The English were an aristocracy, 
and the common people Irish. Later on even the feudal class 
itself largely disappeared. The result was that the English 
veneer soon disappeared, the surviving settlers became Irish, 
and the Gaelic element in blood, language and custom came 
to the top again. 

The murder of the young Earl of Ulster in 1333 was 
looked on with a special horror by the Crown, and we find 
that among the many pardons conveyed in the Patent Rolls 
about that time exemption is always made for any part in 
the murder of the Earl. For the colonists themselves the 
blow was of the most crushing nature. Deprived of the 
resident princes who had maintained it, the Earldom of 
Ulster fell almost at once to pieces, a fact which attests its 
thoroughly feudal character. The English of Ulster had 
no longer a lord or the native chiefs a master. The latter 
nearly everywhere became independent again. ‘The sea- 
routes, formerly dominated iby the De Burgos, were thrown 
open to the Gaels of Ireland and Scotland. The Hebridean 
galloglasses could land freely. In all ways the ruin of the 
colony in the north heralded the decay of Anglo-Norman 
Treland. 


Karl Williain’s only child and heiress later (1852) con- 
veyed to her husband, Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the Karl- 
dom of Ulster. During her minority, however, the Crown 
appointed the officers, who, for a time, kept the Earldom 
nominally intact. These were the Seneschal, the Chan- 
cellor, Treasurer, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and the 
Constables of Carlingford, Greencastle and Northburgh.$ 
The office of Seneschal was conferred upon Robert Savage 


in 1885, who kept the office till 1852. Although he was then 


~— 


3 There is only one case weenstled of ni jeurnennh to ane Custody 
of Northburgh im Inishowen, viz.: Simon de Maupas in May, 1334 
(C.P.B.E. 8, Ed. lil, p. 546). ‘Brobably this indicates that the area 
peninsula almost at once ceased to be English. 
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removed, his family continued from time to time to exercise 
this office and to look upon it as an hereditary title. 


The viceroyalty of Prince Lionel (1861-13868) did little 
to rebuild the fallen Earldom. On his death the title 
passed to Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, by his marriage 
with Philippa, Lionel’s only child, but though the Earldom 
of Ulster was one of the greatest titles extant it was becom- 
ing an empty name, for the bearer was an absentee. On 
Edmund’s early death in 1881, his son and heir Roger was 
but eight years of age, and the Earldom again went into 
wardship of the Crown, to the advantage of the Irish. By 
now they had recovered all the inland parts and much of 
the coast, and the English settlers held only the seacoasts 
of Down and Antrim. 


When Richard II himself came to Ireland in Octoher, 
1394, the greatest of the peers who accompanied him was 
Roger Mortimer. The king’s hope was to recover the whole 
English land from the Irish and to bring them to honourable 
submission to the Crown, while confirming to them their 
Irish territories.4 In Ulster the position was that while the 
king was overlord, Roger Mortimer, as Earl of Ulster, was 
immediate lord. To Roger the great Irish chiefs of Ulster 
were but his disobedient vassals. Owing to the resolution 
of Niall Mor O’Neill to submit to Richard almost all the 
chiefs of Ireland followed him, for he was traditionally the 
native king of Ireland. In a series of letters O’ Neill expressed 
his desire both to submit to the king and to come to terms 
with his lord the Earl of Ulster. - O'Neill calls himseli 
‘“‘ Prince of the Irish of Ulster ’’ and is accepted as such and 
does homage to the king at Drogheda in March, 1895, and 
admits himself the king’s man. He promises to surrender 
whatever lands of the Englishry he has usurped and to 
restore to the Earl of Ulster the ‘‘ Bonnaght ’’ of Ulster. 
This was evidently the military service, formerly referred 
to, which the O’Neills had now usurped. 


Unfortunately for the hope of reviving the Earldom of 
Ulster, Roger Mortimer was slain in 1398 in his twenty-fifth 
year in a petty battle with the Irish of Leinster. Again the 
name of Mortimer devolved upon an infant, Edmund, and 
for want of a lord the Earldom continued to decay and the 
promises made by the Irish chiefs came to nothing. 


4 See my Richard II in Treland. 
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It is now that the Gaelic leaders, who had never been 
dislodged from great areas of their own, carved out new 
states from the once-Norman parts of Ulster. Among these 
were the O’Doherty lordship in Inishowen, the O’Cahan 
lordship in County Derry, and the O’Neill Jordship in 
Clandeboy. At the same time the Hebridean MacDonnells 
occupied and re-Gaelicised the Glens of Antrim. 


The O’Doherty’s henceforth ruled Inishowen till 1608. 
How this race, formerly chiefs of Ardmire, in the present 
barony of Raphoe, came to be Lords of Inishowen is not 
clear, but it would appear that their suzerain O’Donnell 
planted them in this area when, after 1383, it ceased to be 
Norman and its protecting stronghold Northburgh passed out 
of Norman hands.® The ‘‘ Lordship of Inishowen ’’ is first 
mentioned in the Annals of Ulster in 1342 and Conor 
O'Doherty, chief of Ardmire, who died in 1418, is the first 
to be described as Lord of Inishowen. If we put the com- 
plete Gaelic recovery of this peninsula at about 1370, it 
would coincide well with the date of other Irish conquests, 
which could not come to full fruition till after the departure 
of Prince Lionel. 


The O’Cahan conquests were made at the expense 
partly of the Normans and partly of an older Gaelic dynasty. 
About 800 A.D. the great conqueror, Cormac MacAirt, 
granted this area of Ulster to Tadhg, son of Cian, a Munster 
prince. From him sprang the Ciannacht, whose ruling 
dynasty later bore the patronymic Ua Conchobhair. Up to 
1100 A.D. these O’Conors, chiefs of Ciannacht (the barony 
of Keenaght), were supreme in what, is now County Derry 
and were then dispossessed by the O’Cahans, a branch of the 
Cenel Eoghain dynasty. In 1185 Cu-mhuidhe Ua Cathain 
is recorded as King of Ciannacht and Fir na Craibhe, so that 
evidently the O’Conors had gone under. The Annals of 
Ulster make but brief mention of Cu-mhuidhe Ua Cathain, 
who was captured by the English in 1376, but we can place 
his name high among those who ruined the Ulster colony. 
His tomb, with the effigy in armour, in the old church at , 
Dungiven, which is called the tomb of ‘‘ Cooey-na-Gall,’’ is 
truly a historical monument. In captivity he learned the 


5 In my lecture as given I suggested that the MacDevitts of 
Inishowen, O’Doherty’s chief vassals, were of Norman origin from 
some David de Burgo, but it seems more probable that they sprang 
from David O’Doherty, who died in 1202. 
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use of English armour, weapons and methods of war, and 
hence got his name ‘‘ na nGall,’’ “‘ of the English,’’ for he 
was certainly not pro-English. To him mainly, one may 
conjecture, may be ascribed the ruin of the English settle- 
ments in Co. Derry and the founding of the O’Cahan lord- 
ship, which lasted till 1608. 


The Gaelic conquest or recovery of the two great areas 
of Inishowen and Keenaght was, however, not so disastrous 
to the English cause in Ulster as the founding of Clandeboy. 
Again we ask: When did this happen and how did it happen? 
and again we find the Annals and other sources inadequate. 
At least we know that up to 1200 the O’Neills were west of 
the Bann and Lough Neagh and that the ruling race in the 
later Clandeboy were the O’Flynns (Ua Floinn) of Ui 
Tuirtre, a district east of the Lower Bann and stretching 
from Lough Neagh to Cushendun. 


When De Courey came to Ulidia, MacDunlevy was 
native king there, and was able to retain an important posi- 
tion under the Earls of Ulster. The leading chief under 
him was O’Flynn. In 1273 seven Gaelic chiefs wrote to 
King Edward protesting their loyalty, and their names are 
instructive. Aedh Buidhe O’Neill styles himself “ king 
of Kinel Owen,’’ Cu-mhuidhe O’Cahan ‘‘king of Ciannacht, ’ 
MacDunlevy “ king of the Irish of Ulster 2 (i.e., Ulidia), 
O’Flynn “king of Tuirtre,’’ ‘MacGilmore e “king of 
Anderken ’’ (Ui Derca Céin), while O’Hanlon is “ king of 
Oriel ’’ and MacCartan of “‘ Onelich ’’ (? Iveagh).6 Under 
the Red Earl, as we have seen, O’Neill of Tir Eoghain, 
O’Cahan, MacGilmory and O’F lynn with others were vassals 
to the Karldom. We note that MacDunlevy is not now 
mentioned, nor again when Richard II came to Ireland in 
1394 is the name found among the. chiefs who submitted. 
It looks as if the Red Ear] finally dispossessed this old royal 
race, which then emigrated, disappeared from Ulidia, and 
became hereditary physicians to O’Donnell. 

O'Flynn was MacDunlevy’s chief vassal. The name is 
found among the vassals of the Earl of Ulster in the Inquisi- 
tions of 1838, but is not found among those who submitted 
to Richard IJ. After Thomas, king of the Ui Tuirtre, who 
died in 1868, the Annals record no more chiefs of this name 
and it disappeared as completely as MacDunlevy itself. 


6 See my History of Medieval Ireland, p. 167. 
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The O’Flynns, if not the MacDunlevys also, were vic- 
tims of a great O’Neill expansion. After Brian O’Neill, 
who was killed in the battle of Down in 1260, his cousin, 
Aedh Buidhe (the yellow-haired), became king of Cinel 
EKoghain and ruled till 1288. Married to a Norman lady, 
Eleanor de Angulo, he was favoured by the English side, but 
his son Brian, though supported by the Earl, failed to keep 
the kingship, and from 1295 to 1318, Donal, son of Brian 
“of the battle of Down,’’ ruled Tir Eoghain. We may 
conjecture that the Earl compensated Brian, son of Aedh 
Buidhe, with some lands east of the Bann, and still more 
strongly that Donal and his race, in order to get rid of their 
rivals, pointed out to the Clann-Aedha-Buidhe the field of 
expansion open to them among the older native families 
of Ulidia, only demanding that they should hold whatever 
lands they should win as vassals of O’ Neill of Cenel Eoghain. 
The fall of the Earldom in 1333 and its rapid decline opened 
up an unlimited prospect of victory, and the race of Aedh 
Buidhe crossed the Bann north of Lough Neagh, skirted 
the southern limits of the Route and the Byset country in 
the Glens, and mastered the rich territory surrounding 
Belfast Lough. The O’Flynns and MacGilmores went 
under, and the Savages and remaining Hnelishry could not 
offer effectual resistance. Thus was the O’Neill principality 
of Clandeboy founded in the very heart of De Courcy’s 
conquest. 

It was not achieved all at once. Among the chiefs 
who submitted to Richard II in 1395 Niall Mor and his son, 
Niall Og, are the only ones of their name; no Clandeboy 
O’Neill is mentioned. Probably O’Neill of Tir Eoghain, 
the ‘“‘Great O’Neill’’ as his decendants were called, was taken 
as speaking for all his race as for all his urraghts. The 
O'Neill expansion into Ulidia and into the Fews had begun 
but was not complete. After King Richard’s departure the 
expansion continued unchecked, and the new O’Neill state 
of Clandeboy arose. In 1550 it stretched from Strangford 
Lough to the southern limit of the Route and the Glens of 
Antrim and from Belfast to Lough Neagh and covered two- 
thirds of Antrim and one-third of Down. 


At the same time a Scottish-Gaelic enclave was formed 
in N.E. Antrim by the influx of the MacDonnells, who over- 
laid the Norman-Scottish Bysets in the Glens and united 
the two names by the marriage of Sean MacDonnell, the 
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younger son of John of Isla, Lord of the Isles, with Margery 
Byset, heiress of her name, some time before 1899. It is 
notable that in the submissions to Richard II this Sean, 
whose homage was made in Irish, styles himself ‘‘ Captain 
of his nation ’’ and “‘ Constable of the Irish of Ulster.” 
This is a very significant title. In 1800 the Earl of Ulster 
had legally possessed the military service of the Irish chiefs 
of Ulster, but when the De Burgos became’ extinct the 
O’Neills, as kings of Cenel Eoghain, claimed it and took 
Hebridean Scots as their captains. In 1865 Sorley, son 
of John MacDonnell the Black, is described in the Annals 
of Ulster as *‘ Constable of the province of Ulster.”’ 


¢eé 


The question of the ‘‘ Bonnaght ’”’ of Ulster was all- 
important. This ‘*‘ Shane MacDonyld ’’ wrote to Richard 
Il early in 1395 offerimg to become the King’s legeman, 
captain and constable of hig Irish forces throughout all Ire- 
land. Niall O'Neill, as we said, undertook to surrender 
the Bonnaght of Ulster to Roger Mortimer as Earl of Ulster. 
Had it been possible to accept or enforce such offers, Irish 
history might have been very different. But after 1398 
twenty-five years elapsed before an Harl of Ulster appeared 
again to assert his ancient rights. 


In Michaelmas, 1423, Edmund, son of Roger Mortimer, 
arrived in Ireland as Lord Lieutenant. When he held his 
court at Trim a whole array of Gaelic chiefs did homage to 
him as Karl of Ulster. Among these were Donal, the 
reigning O’Neill, his cousin Eoghan or Owen O’Neill, Brian 
O'Neill of Clandeboy, MacDonnell of the Glens, and 
MacQuillan (in Irish MacUighilin) of the Route. Two of 
these represent new lordships, Clandeboy and the Glens, 
while MacQuillan represented, or so it seems most likely, 
the once Norman Mandevilles, now Irishized. He is repre- 
sented by the Annals of Ulster as keeping by himself, prob- 
ably because he was counted as an Englishman, not as a 
Gael. 


But Mortimer’s sudden death from plague in January, 
1425, extinguished the third line of Ulster Earls. The Earl 
of Ormond, as Lord Deputy, before the chiefs could scatter, 
arrested several of them and induced Eoghan O’Neill, the 
most vigorous of his race and the Tanist to Donal, to sign a 
treaty very advantageous to the English interest and to the 
heir of the EKarldom, namely, Richard, nephew of Edmund 
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Mortimer by his sister Anne, and later Duke of York.’ This 
great man arrived in July, 1449, as Lord Lieutenant, Harl 
of Ulster and Lord of Trim. The Earldom had again in 
' his minority suffered the usual process of disintegration and 
HKoghan O’Neill, king of Cenel Eoghain since 1482, had 
among other conquests wrested the Fews from the Englishry. 
But again there was a crop of homagings and submissions 
on the part of Irish chiefs, and again the O'Neill, namely, 
Henry, who was acting for his father Eoghan, made a 
treaty with the Duke by which he promised to surrender 
the Bonnaght and all other ancient prerogatives of the Earls 
of Ulster.2 Little, however, came of all this, and Richard, 
who died in his prime at the battle of Wakefield in Decem- 
ber, 1460, had httle time to spend on Ulster. 


With the accession of Richard’s son to the throne of 
England.as Edward IV, the Earldom of Ulster merged for 
ever in the Crown. We may say that Edward was himself 
a kind of Irishman, for through the De Burgos he was a 
descendant of Brian Boru. Henceforth the King of Eng- 
land has had the Earldom as an hereditary title. This was 
no mere verbiage. When the era of confiscations and 
Plantations began in the 16th century the lawyers remem- 
bered that the King was by hereditary descent Earl of 
Ulster and Lord of Trim, Connacht, Leix, and Ossory ; and 
a title for the Crown was often found on this. Thus the 
O’Neills had two overlords, the King as supreme and the 
King as representing the earldom of Ulster which their 
ancestors had long obeyed. Queen Elizabeth was ‘* Coun- 
tess of Ulster ’’ and there is extant in the Bodleian Library 
a long Latin treaty made between Shane O’Neill and the 
Lord Deputy Sussex in which she is so described. 


During these events the Englishry of Ulidia had had for 
the. most part to fend for themselves. Their remedy was 
to emigrate or turn Irish, like most of the Normans in Ire- 
land. At first De Courey, De Lacy and De Burgo had 
planted in great numbers of feudal tenants. By 1550 ali 
that remained of them were the MacQuillans, Bysets (now 


' 7 For this treaty see an article by me on ‘‘The Bonnaght of Ulster,”’ 
im | Aermanthea’’ for 1931. 


8 For the text of this unpublished treaty see my article on “ The 
Bonnaght of Ulster,’’ op. ett. 
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MacEoins), Logans, Whites, Savages, Russells, and a few 
others. In 1472 it was complained in the Irish Parliament 
that “‘ the King’s writs and law and his court are not used 
betwixt the King’s people in Ulster.”’ In 1335 Edward II1 
had appointed Robert Savage of the Ards Seneschal of 
Ulster and from 1380 onwards this office was claimed as an 
hereditary right by the Savages. In 1459 we find Patrick 
Savage “* Lord of Lecale and Seneschal of the English of 
Ulidiam: Patrick White, who was at war with him for 
the Sees was lord of Duffryn. In 1472 Rory 
MacQuillan “* was inaugurated the MacQuillan.”’ It was 
a strange process by which the proud Normans turned into 
Irish chiefs, oblivious of Knglish government. 


In 1588 ‘‘ Reymund or Janico ’”’ Savage took the oath 
of fealty to Henry VIII before the Lord Deputy Grey and 
was admitted ‘‘ to bear the name and have the honours of 
chief captain of his nation and of the country of the Savages, 
otherwise Lecale.’’ As is well known, this old Norman 
family managed in the difficult days of James I to retain a 
large part of its estates. The history of two other dominant 
families in Ulidia makes a curious contrast. 


The Whites of Duffryn held a high place among the old 
English of Down and their barony a Duffryn in 1603 con- 
tained, it was estimated, 15,000 acres of arable land, 10,000 
of wood, 4,000 of other kind of land, with numerous castles 
(Killileagh being the finest) and 1,000 messuages. The old 
Norman stock, simple and prodigal, owning vast fiefs, which 
they made little of, were now faced with the subtle Hamilton 
and Montgomery and their land-hunery, hard-working Scots. 
In 1610 the head of the Whites made over to Sir James 
Hamilton all this great lordship for a smal] sum in hand 
and a head rent of £40 per annum. One Christopher White 
took arms during the rising of 1641 to recover the patrimony 
thus thrown away, but was killed in rebellion and his family 
never recovered their lost estates. i 


The history of the MacQuillans is even more curious 
and illustrative of the process by which the Anglo-Normans 
in Ireland turned into patriarchal chiefs, and after gallantly 
holding their own for generations against their Gaelic 
enemies were unable to survive the chicanery, the legal 
injustice and the wheedling enticements of adventurers and 
lawyers in the Stuart age. 
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Among the names most active in war and government 
in medieval Ireland was that of Mandeville. When King 
John came to Ireland in 1210 Martin de Mandeville was one 
of the barons of Meath and may be considered the ancestor 
of the race. When John had triumphed over De Lacy he 
eranted to Robert, one of this family, the lands known later 
as Mandevillestown, or corruptly Mansefieldstown, in Co. 
Louth. The name next became prominent in Ulster; Henry 
de Mandeville was ‘‘ Custos ’’ of Tweskard in 1261, and in 
1280 Richard, the Red Earl, made Thomas de Mandeville 
his seneschal. In 1291, according to the Annals of Ulster, 
Brian, son of Aedh Buidhe O’Neill, was set up against Donal 
O’Neill by MacMartin and MacEoin acting for the Earl. 
Here MacMartin means Thomas de Mandeville and Mac Eoin 
means Byset; thus already we find the Normans known to 
the Irish under patronymics. The favour of the Red Karl 
was badly repaid in 1833 when his grandson, William, the 
Brown Earl, was slain at the Ford of Belfast by John de 
Logan, Robert, son of Richard de Mandeville, and Robert, 
son of Martin de Mandeville. To avenge this horrid deed 
John Darcy, the Justiciar, brought a royal army to Carrick- 
fergus; what befell the actual murderers we do not know, 
but there was a loyal John de Mandeville, sheriff of County 
Down, who punished and suppressed the insurgents, 


The subsequent Irishizing of the Mandevilles was prob- 
ably aided by the fact that they lay under the stigma of 
a ghastly deed, contrary to all feudal loyalty. The murder 
was unforgiveable, but the Government was too weak to 
oust a powerful local family from an area where royal control 
had vanished. That the later MacQuillans, lords of the 
Route of Antrim, were descended from the Mandevilles can 
now, I think, be taken as established; at least the weight of 
evidence is all that way. By the Anglo-Irish MacQuillan was 
often called FitzHowlyn, by the native annalists always 
MacUighilin or MacUibhilin. The latter form certainly 
means, as Dr. Orpen has suggested, the son of Ugolin. Some 
Hugo or Ugolinus of the De Mandeville stock perpetuated 
his first name in its diminutive form as the patronymic from 
| which we get MacQuillan. By 1800 we must remember 
the MacMartin Mandevilles must have known Irish; by 
_ 1450 they probably knew no other language. In the sixteenth 
century, however, the legend was floated that the 
| MacQuillans were by origin Welsh and that the name meant 
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“ son of Liewellyn.’’ This legend, like hundreds of others 
in Irish history, is still kept afloat. Possibly it is due to 
the Lord Deputy, Sir Henry Sidney, who had before he 
arrived in Ireland in 1566 been President of the Council of 
Wales and was something of an antiquary and interested 
both in Welsh and Irish origins. Actually we have docu- 
mentary proof that a form of MacQuillan was in use as early 
as Hdward III’s reign to designate the Mandevilles. One 
of the Mortimer charters I have spoken of above is described 
as ‘* the letter by which Stephen MacHoulyn binds himself 
to Lord William de Burgo, Earl of Ulster, in £200 for the 
office of Constable of the Bonnaght. Given the 4th day 
of November, the 5th year of King Edward,’’ i1.e., Kdward 
III, 1382. Everything indicates that this Stephen was a 
Norman, for the Earl would never have given such an office 
to a Celt, and it seems almost certain that he was a 
Mandeville also. The “‘ MacHoulyn’’ suggests that his 
father was actually a Hugo or, in diminutive, Ugolin. The 
Four Masters, under 1868, record the death of Slevny (an 
Trish form of Stephen) MacQuillan, Constable of Ulster. 
This is probably the same Stephen MacQuillan. 


Exactly how the Antrim Mandevilles, who had been 
MacMartins and now became MacQuillans, got hold of the 
Route, that considerable tract in between Ballycastle and 
the Bann, we do not know. The Route is first called 
MacQuillan’s country in the Annals of the Four Masters, 
1857. In 1423, as we saw, Roger Mortimer received the 
homage of MacQuillan of the Route. 


In the contemporary tract called the Description of 
Ireland, 1598, but which certainly refers to an earlier date, 
we read under the County of Antrim: ‘‘ The Route is a 
pleasant and fertile country, being between the Glynnes and 
the river of the Bann and from Clandeboy to the sea; it was 
sometimes inhabited with Inglishe, for there remayneth yet 
certain defaced castles and monastries of their buildings. 
The Captain that made claime to it is called McGuillim, 
the posteritie as it is thought of Walshemen; but Sir James 
MacSurlie wholy expulsed him and drove him to live in 
Knockfergus where he remayneth in a very poor estate.’% 


The MacQuillans did not consider themselves Welsh 
and were well aware of their Norman origin. In the State 


9 Italics mine. 
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Papers of 1541 we read of the submission of ‘‘ Roderic 
Maquillin, principal of hig nation and Captain of the Route, 
who desireth to be reputed an Englishman as his ancestors 
were.” Shane O’Neill himself described the MacQuillan 
of his time, in a letter to Queen Elizabeth, as a “‘ mere (1.e., 
pure) Englishman. ’’!0 
Those who are familiar with Hill’s excellent book ‘‘ The 
MacDonnells of Antrim,’’ will recall the vivid story of how 
Sorley Boy MacDonnell became lord of the Route and 
smashed the MacQuillans at the battle of Aura Mountain, 
and of how in 1605 King James recompensed the last of them, 
Rorie Oge, with a grant of the whole Tuogh of Glynagherty 
with its twenty-one townlands. But the family seemed 
destined to perish with the old Celtic and feudal order in 
which it had played so great a part. Rorie Oge in 1619 
surrendered to Sir Faithful Fortescue all or almost all of 
these lands and died in 1684 in an old age, cheered and sup- 
ported by the friendship of Sir Robert Adair of Ballymena. 
So like some eagle grown old and blind ended the last of 
the Norman Mandevilles, the lords of the Route. 
HG, 


Notre.—I have preferred the form ‘‘ MacQuillan ’’ to 
‘“MacQuillin,’’ but both are used. With regard to this 
family, Mr. H. C. Lawlor favours me with the following 
valuable note: ‘‘ The tentative identification of MacQuillin 
as De Mandeville was made by me in my short history of 
Dunluce Castle and the Route, published in 1919, and again 
elaborated in my Ulster, its Archieology and Antiquities. 
One of the strongest proofs I think we have that the two 
names refer to the same sept is the account in the Annals 
in 1470 where O’Neill of Tyrone came to the assistance of 
MacQuillin against O’Neill of Clandeboye. The Tyrone 
O'Neill captured the castle of Sketterick and gave it to 
MacQuillin to keep. This is the Irish version of it, but it is 
pretty well known that Sketterick was a Mandeville castle, 
and as such is marked on the earliest maps. 


10 The assertion that the MacQuillans were originally Mandevilles 
I consider has a great deal of evidence to support it. At the same 
time it would be wise not to regard it as final, and there are difficulties 
in connection with it. With the consent of the editor of this Journal, 
T should like on some further occasion to return to this question, using 
the pedigree of MacQuillan as given in MacFirbis’ Book of Genealogies. 
That they were in origin Anglo: “Norman I do not doubt ; the Mandeville 
connection is not so indubitable, 
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The family of White of the Dufferin, as far as I can make 
out, obtained De Mandeville property and were successors 
of De Mandeville, and not original De Courcy settlers. 


The MacMarting apparently descended from a Martin 
de Mandeville; the MacQuillins from Hugo de Mandeville 
MacMartin had territory in mid Antrim round Bally dannapia - 
Hugo’s descendants remained in the Route.’ 


It may be added that Dr. Goddard Orpen in his Ireland 
Under the Normans (of which vols. IIT and IV were pub- 
lished in 1920) also identifies the Mandevilles with the 
MacQuillins in a note (vol. IV, pp. 123-4), referring to a 
Seonac MacUiehilin of 13810. 

E. C. 
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EXCHANGES. 


Arpany—Bulletin of the New York State Museum. 

Ann ArBor—Publications of the University of Michigan. 
Basrtt—Verhandlungen der Naturforchenden Gesellschaft 
in Basel 1929-30. 
BrrmincHamM—Publications of the Birmingham Natural 
History and Philosophical Society. 
Publications of the National Museum of 

South Africa. 
Boston—Publications of the Boston Society of Natural 
History. 
BovuLpErR—Bulletin of the University of Colorado. 
Br 


BLOEMFONTEIN 


Natural History and Philosophical 
Society, 1930. 
Brussets—Publications of the Royal Zoological Society of 
Belgium. 
Buenos Atres—Publications of the National Museum. 
CaLcutta—Publications of the Geological Survey of India. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass—=Publications of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology. 
CarpIFE—Transactions of the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society. 
Cuicaco—Publhecations of the Field Museum of Natural 
History. 
ne Publications of the Chicago Academy of Sciences. 
oe Annual Report of the John Crerai Library, 1930. 
Cormpra—Memoirs of the Zoological Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra. 
Cotorapo Sprincs—Publications of the Colorado College. 
Cotumpus—Ohio Journal of Science. 
Dusitin—Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. 
EprnpurGH—Proceedings of the Royal Physical Society. 
so Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
i} Transactions and Proceedings of the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh. 
Grascow—Proceedings of the Royal Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow. 
- Gortitz—Publications of the Natural History Society of 
Gorlitz. 
LyprAwapois—Proceedings of the Indiana Academy of 
Science. 


es) 


4 Hachanges 


LavusaNNE—Memoirs and Bulletins de la Societe Vaudoise 
des Sciences Naturelles. 
LAWRENCE—Bulletins of the University of Kansas. — 
Lonpon—Quarterly Journal of the Royal Microscopical 
Society. 
eS Publications of the British Association. 
Proceedings of the Royal Institute of Great Britain. 
3 Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. 
Publications of the Viking Society of Northern 
Research. 
a The Phenological Report, 1930. 
Mapison—Bulletin of the Wisconsin Geological and Natural 
History Survey. | 
Mapras—Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum. 
MrLBouRNE—Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria. 
Mrxico—Bulletin of the Geological Institute of Mexico. 
MinwavukEE—Publications of the Public Museum of Mil- 


waukee. 
Montrvipgo—Arclivos de la Sociedad de Biologia de 
Montevideo. 


Orono—Bulletins of the Manio Experimental Station. 

Osto—Publications of the Norwegian Academy of Sciences. 

Orrawa—Publications of the Geological Survey of Canada, 
Department of Mines. 

. Publications of the Canadian Dept. of Agriculture. 

Oxrorp—Proceedings and Report of the Ashmolean Natural 
History Society, 1930. 

Papova—Publications of the Scientific Academy of the Royal 


University. 
PHILADELPHIA—Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society. 
i Publications of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences. 


Pisa—Publications of the Society of Natural Science in Pisa. 
PuLttMan—Research Studies of the State College of Wash- 
ington. | 

RENNES—Bulletin de la Societe Geologique. 
Riga—Publications of the Latvijas Universitates, Riga. 
Rio .pE Janerro—Publications of the National Museum of 
Brazil. 
e Publications of the Oswaldo Cruz Institute. 
San Dirco—Transactions of the San Diego Society of 
Natural History. 
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San FrRancisco—Proceedings of the California Academy of 
Sciences. 
St. Lovurs—Public Library Monthly Bulletin. 
STRATFORD—The Essex Naturalist. 
STRAVANGER—Publications of the Stravanger Museum. 
SypNEY—Annual Report of the Technological Museum, 1930. 
TacuBAyA—Boletin Anual del Servicio Meterologico 
Mexicano. 
Torquay—Transactions and Proceedings of the Torquay 
Natural History Society. 
Vienna—Publications of the Society of Zoology and Botany 
in Vienna. 
WASHINGTON—Yearbook of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, 1931. 
8 Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 
spear Annual Report and Bulletins of the United 
States National Museum. 
e Publications of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 
io Bulletins of the Smithsonian Institution. 
ee - Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum. 
ae Smithsonian Institution, Miscellaneous Col- 
lections. 
ie Publications of the United States Geological 
Survey. 
York—Annual Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
| Society, 1930. 
Zuricu—Publications of the Natural History Society of 
Zurich. 


86 List of Officials 


BELFAST NATURAL HISTORY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Officers and Council of Management for 1931-32. 


President: 
DAVID E.2HOWRN. s:P: 


Vice-Presidents : 
Seo W). ALA WiOm Wish YS “ca. oMDa ee hacas. 
ee EOI Sr SH Ael 
Pror. W. B. MORTON, M.a., M.R.1.A. 
Pror. GREGG WILSON, o.B.£., M.A., D.SC.; PH.D., M.R.I.A. 


Hon. Treasurer: 


W. B. BURROWES, F.R.S.A.1. 


Hon. Librarian: 
W. M. CRAWFORD, B.a. 


Hon. Secretary: 
ARTHUR DEANH, F.R.s.£. 


Council: 
WB: BURROW ES: FoR SSoAW: 
Schedles Bu OVEN asia. Maite 
H. C. LAWLOR, M.aA., M.R.1.A. 
THe Very Rev. W. Po CARMODY MA. Crs. 
Pror. GREGG WILSON, M:A., D.Sc., M.R.I-A. 


Retire 
19382. 


Sir RICHARD LIVINGSTONE, M.a., D.LITT. 
Pron. Wo Be NORTON: wea oR. br A 

EF, ADENS HERON, DiL..3.P:, F.R.S.A 
Re) RII Via. veo Me RE Sis) 

ID AB LONE ai). 


Retire 
1933. 


Dro D2A CHART vcr AL 

We MEAC RAW EH @IRD Ep eA 70S, 

So W. ALE WORDPEY M.A. M.D F:G-S: 
GODFREY W. FERGUSON, 5.P., F.R.1.B.A 
ARTHUR DEANE, F-R.S.E., M.R.1.A. 


Retire 
1934. 
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SHAREHOLDERS AND MEMBERS. 


[*Denotes Holders of three or more Shares. | 


[a ,, - Members of Archeological Section. | 
a@Acheson, F> W.,37 Osborne Park, Belfast 
Adams, John, Auburn, Cranmore Park, do. 
*Alexander, Francis, B.E., do. 
Alderdice, Richard Sinclaire, F.c.1.B., 7 Wellington 

Place, do. 
aAllmgham, Robert, 3.p., North Street, do. 
Allworthy, 5. W., M.p., M.A., F.c.s., Manor House, 

Antrim Road, dO: 
aAnderson, Mrs., Ballyhossett, Downpatrick 
aAndrews, Michael C., M.R.1.A., F.R.S.G.S., Orsett, 

Derryvolgie Avenue, Belfast 
aAntrim, The Rt. Hon. the Earl of, , Glenarm 

Castle, . Co. Antrim 
aArcher, Rev. Canon, B.D., Seagoe, Rectory, Portadown 
aArmour, Je K.n€., Campbell College, Belfast 
a Atkinson, Arthur Si Dromana, Reiocdene Park. do. 
Baker, Geo. E., c.a., Lismacue, Belmont Road, do. 
Baker, Mrs. Alyn N., Lismacue, Belmont Road, do. 
aBaird, Major William, J.p., pare) Avenue, do. 
aBerry, Colonel, M.R.1.A. , Ardaluin, Newcastle 
aBirch, J. P., Ashfield aoe “Ravenhill Road, Belfast 
Blair, John ey 83 Victoria. Gardens, | do. 
aBlake, R. Fr. F.1.c., 4 Knock Road, do} 
Boyd, Thornton, Blackstaff Spinning Company, do. 
aBoyd, Miss Kathleen St. Clair, Chatsworth, 

University Road, do. 


Boyd, John, San Remo, Holland Park, Neill’s Hill, do. 
aBreene, Rev. R. 8., tu.p., 17 Donegall Park Avenue, 


Antrim Road, do. 
aBrett, The Very Rev. Dean, ™.A., Montrose, 

Somerton Road, do. 
Bristow, John, 10 College Square North, do. 


*Brown, George B. (Representatives of), : do. 
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aBurrowes, W. B., F.R.S.A.1., Bailynafeigh House, 


Ravenhill Road, Belfast 
aByrne, J. Edwards, J.P., F.R.S.A.1., 37 Royal 
Avenue, do. 


aCampbell, A. A., F.R.S.A.1., Drumnaferrie, Rosetta 


Park, do. 
*Campbell, Miss Anna (Representatives of), do. 
aCharlemont, The Rt. Hon. The Viscount, 

Drumeairne, Stewartstown, Co. Tyrone 
aChart, D. A., LITT.D., M.R.1.A., 12 Malone Park, Belfast 
Clark, Sir George 8., Bart., p.t., Dunlambert, ee CO% 
aClarke, John, Antrim Arms Hotel, Glenarm 
aClarke, G. W., m.B.Ez., 39 Adelaide Park, Belfast 
aCleland, A. M‘I., Macedon, Green Road, Knock, do. 
aCole, F. J., Ardmara, Greenisland 
aCrawtord, Col. The Rt. Hon. R. G. Sharman, D.1., 

Crawfordsburn 
CC rawiorde: Wea Vee Bet ChSiy EB SamiEN 7 ase 

Orissa, Marlborough Park, Belfast 
Cromie, A. G., Seeburgh, Castle Avenue, do. 
aCunningham, Right Hon. 8., Fern Hill, Ballygo- 

martin Road, do. 
Davies, A. C., Lenaderg House, Banbridge, Co. Down 
aDavies, Oliver, M.a., Department of Archeology, 

Queen’s University, Belfast 
aDavison, A. H., F.A.1., F.R.S.A.I., 50 Wellington 

Place, do. 
Deans, T. M., tu.p., Academy House, Rosetta, do. 
*Deramore, Lord, p.u., Heslington Park, York 
Despard, V. D., 10 Academy Street, Belfast 
*Donegall, Marquis of (Representatives of), do. 
*Downshire, Marquis of. 
Drummond, T. H., 7 Chichester Street, do. 


Dunleath, Lord, Ballywalter Park, Ballywalter, Co. Down 


Earls, Professor J., B.A., Municipal College of 


Technology, Belfast 
aBlliott, E. J., lone, Parkmount Road, dora 
aElliott, Miss A., B.a., Ardroe, Bloomfield, do. 
Ewart, Fred W., M.A., B.L., Derryvolgie, Lisburn 


Ewart, Sir Robert H., Bart., Glenmachan House, _ Belfast 
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aFallon, Mrs. K. J., 25 St. James’ Park, Belfast 
*Fenton, Samuel G., Seapatrick Mills, Banbridge 
aFerguson, G. W., F.R.1.B.A., C.E., J.P., Carnamenagh, 

Antrim Road, Belfast 
Finlay, Archibald H., A.c.G.1., A.1.E.E., Willesden, Holywood 
Finlay, Robert H. F., Victoria Square, Belfast 
Forsythe, J., 82 Ranfurly Avenue, Bangor 
aFrazer, Kenneth J., Hillmount, Cullybackey 
aFrench, Mrs. G. F., St. Anne’s, Donnybrook, Dublin 
Fry, W. Arthur, High Street, Holywood 
Fulton, G. F., Arlington, Windsor Avenue, Belfast 
aGafhkin, Miss Mary, 21 Deramore Drive, do. 
Garrod, Geoffrey, M.A., B.L., Maryville, Malone 

Road, do. 
Geale, R. G., 40 Wellington Park, do. 
Gemmell, Hugh, 41 Albertbridge Road, do. 
*Getty, Edmund (Representative of), do. 
Gibbon, Lt.-Col. W. D., p.s.o., mM a., Campbell 

College, do. 
Gibson, Andrew, F.R.S.A.1., Fairfield, Lansdowne 

Road, do. 
Gibson, W. K., 44 Upper Arthur Street, do. 
aGilmour, J. W., Knocknarea, Kensington Road, Knock 
Goldsburgh, J. B., r.u.a., Central Public Library, Belfast 
Gordon, J. §., p.sc., Ministry of Agriculture, do. 
Gordon, Malcolm, Dunarnon, University Road, do. 
Grainger, Robert, The Beeches, Holywood 
Green, H. Percy, Limehurst, Holland Park, Belfast 
aGreeves, Arthur, Altona, Strandtown, do. 
aGreeves, F. M., Garranard, Strandtown, do. 
aGreeves, John Theo., Nendrum, Knockdene Park, do. 
Greeves, Owden V., Collin House, Dunmurry 


aHall, Alderman D. Lyle, 79 Cliftonville Road, Belfast 


*HAall, Frederick H., Waterford 
*Hamilton, Hill, g.p. (Representative of), Belfast 
aHamilton, Wm. Hume, Hillside, Donegall Park, do. 

Harland, Capt. W., 4 Psalter Lane, Sheffield 
Harris, Miss 8. M., 25 Hartington Street, Belfast 


Hawthorne, John, B.A., PH.D., F.I.c., 16 Donegall 
Square S., do. 
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Henderson, J. W., m.a., Methodist College, Belfast 

aHenry, Professor R. M., M.a., M.R.1.A., Crosshill, = 
Windsor Avenue North, do. 

Herdman, Sir E. C., Carricklee House, Strabane 


*Herdman, Robert Ernest, p.u., J.p., 1 May Street, Belfast 
alteron, F. Adens,.D.L., U:P., F.R.S.A.1., 


Maryfield, Holy wood 
aHewton, John, m.P.s.1., 815 Ormeau Road, - Belfast 
aHill, Mrs. Elhot, Fairholme Cottage, Helen’s Bay 
Hind, John, 22 Cliftonville Road, Belfast 
aHodgson, Lionel C., m.a., 59 Wellington Park, do. 
aHodgson, Mrs., 59 Wellington Park, do. 
aHogg, A. R., 10 Thorndale Avenue, do. 
Holland, F. J., 10 Academy Street, do. 
Honneyman, Wm., B.Sc. (LOND.), F.I.c., York 

Street Flax Spinning Co., do. 
*aBlakiston-Houston, Major C., p.u., 3.P., Myode, — 

Bloomfield, do. 


*Hughes, Edwin (Representatives of), Craigavad, Co. Down 
Hummel, Professor F. H., M.Sc., A.M.1.c.E., Queen’s 
University, Belfast 


aJohnston, E. C., F.n.s.a.1., Lyncote, Helen’s-Bay, 
Co. Down 
aJennings, V. G., Wellcroft, 161 Sandown Road, Knock 


aKerr, A. W. M., M.A., Lu.D., Rocklands, Waterloo 


Gardens, Belfast 
*“Kinghan, John R. (Representatives of), 

Windsor Avenue do. 
Kinnaird, Miss, 1 Eglantine Place, do. 
Kirkpatrick, Wm. Hollins, 20 Derryvolgie Avenue, do. 
aLamb, G. C., Leura, Finaghy, do. 
Leeman J. F., Beech Hill, near Lisbern! Co. Antrim 
aLawlor, H. C. M.A., M.R.I.A., 14 Windsor Avenue, Belfast 
aLawlor, Mrs. TH. C.. 14 Windsor Avenue, do. 
aepper ive S.,) Mea yh JHISH).(S 76 sive OR) Rec. Aeros 

Elsinore, Crawfordsburn, Co. Down 
Lewars, D. B., 17 Dundela Gardens, Bloomfield, Belfast 
aLiggett, Miss M. M,, 109 The Mount, do. 


Livingstone, Sir Richard W., M.A., D.LiTT., Klm- 
wood House, do. 
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aLoewenthal, John iMcC., Lennoxvale, Malone 


Road, Belfast 
aLondonderry, The Marquess of, K.G., P.C., M.V.0., 

LL.D., Mount Stewart, Newtownards 
alLondonderry, The Marchioness of, D.B.E., J.P., 

Mount Stewart, do. 
Loughridge, James 8., M.D., F.R.C.S. (ENG.), 52 

Elmwood Avenue, Belfast 
aLowry-Corry, Hon. Cecil, y.p., Castle Coole, 

Enniskillen, - Co. Fermanagh 
aLowry-Corry, Lady Dorothy, Castle Coole, do. 
aLowry, David E., J.p:, Oakley, Strandtown 

| *Macrory, A. J. (Representative of), Beltast 

| aMagill, Mrs. A. P., 47 Knock Road, do. 

| Magill, John E., Eversley, Whitehead 

| Maleolm, Bowman, M.1.C.E., M.I.MECH.E., Inver, 

| Ashley Park, Antrim Road, Belfast 

| Malcomson, Herbert, Riversdale, Holywood 
Malcomson, Herbert T’., M.B.o.u., 82 Arthur Street, Belfast 
aMaxwell, W. C., a.n.1.B.A., 29 Donegall Street, do. 
aMayes, William, 12 Deramore Park South, do. 

- Mercer, Prof. S. P., Hanging Leaves, Carrickfergus 

_ aMercier, Mrs. W. C., Gavock, Green Road, Knock 

- Miller, Thos. Osborne, 306 Antrim Road, Belfast 

Milligan, A., 4 Cooke Street, do. 

ea WVitenellt) Robert A., Lu.B,T.c.D.,, Marmont, 

| Strandtown, do. 

| Moffatt, James A., 3 Chelmsford Place, Larne Harbour 
aMontgomery, Miss E. 8., 26 College Green, Belfast 

aMontgomery, H. C., 40 Rosemary Street, do. 

| aMontgomery, H. T., F.c.a., 17 Wellington Place, do. 

_ aMorton, Frederick, 88 Brookvale Avenue, do. 
Muir, A. H., r.c-a.,.7 Donegall Square West, do. 
aMurray, Rev. Ly P., Lisnawilly, Dundalk 
*Murphy, Isaac James (Representatives of), Armagh 
*Murphy, Joseph John (Representatives), Belfast 
*Muserave, Henry, p.u. (Reps.), Drumglass, Malone, do. 
Muskett, A. E.,.M.Se., 232 Stranmillis Road, do. 
aMaealister, Professor R. A. S.. p.trrr., Mw.a., 18 Mount 

Eden Road, Donnybrook, Dublin 


st 


“McCammon, Thos. P. (Representatives of), 
Woodvale, Holywood, Co. Down 
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McCaughey, John, 79 Somerton Road, Belfast 
McConnell, Miss Helen, Derryvolgie House, do. 
McCoy, W. Ri. 8., 27 Damascus Street, do. 
*MeCracken, Francis (Representatives of). 
aMcCready, H. L., m.a., 104 Myrtlefield Park, do. 
aMcDevitt, Hugh, 115 High Street, Holywood 
MacDonald, David, Castle Road, : Comber 
McGill, J. F., Ardoyne Cottage, Ardoyne, Belfast 
aMcGowan, Thomas, 78 Ann Street, do. 
McKean, Edw. John, B.A. (oxon.), B.L., Gorteen, 

Somerton Road, do. 
aMcKeown, Rev. Leo, c.c., Lisburn 
aMcKisack, C. J., 9 Mount Pleasant, Belfast 
MacLaine, Alexander, 5.p. (Representatives of), 

Q@ueen’s Elms, do. 
MacLaine, L., Rathcline, Annadale Avenue, GIO). 
MeMullan, P. J., 3.p.; Churchfield, Holywood 
aMcNeil, George, Ravarnet, Lisburn 
aO’ Brien, Capt. G. E. $., Glenburne, Dunmurry 
aO’Brien, M. A., PH.D., M.R.I.A., Queen’s University, 

Belfast 
Orr, James, M.B.0.U., 20/22 Victoria Sq. do. 
Patterson, John F., 2 Mountcharles, do. 
aPears, John Barbour, Woodlands, Holy wood 
abercival, Re DE se.) Kany, Downpatrick 
Pollock, Rt. Hon. H. M., p.u., m.p., 11 College 

Gardens, Belfast 
Pomeroy, A. G., m.a., Arnside, Dundonald 
aQuinn, D. B., B.a., 204° Malone Road, Belfast 
alaines, Colonel, p.s.o., Ardview, Killinchy, Co. Down 
Rhynehart, John G., F.R.c.sc.1., 13 Ashley Avenue, Belfast 
Riddell, W., m.a., 83 Wellington Park, do. 
aRippingham, T. F. O., a.r.1.B.a., Tranmore, Greenisland 
Rusk, John, B.A., M.z., 188 Antrim Road, Belfast 


aRutherford, Rev. Canon J.-C., 8.a., The 
Rectory, Carrickfergus 
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| aSalter, Victor, 6 Pickie Terrace, Bangor 
- aSalter, Mrs. V., 6 Pickie Terrace, do. 
- Savage, Arthur, Westhorp, Cherryvalley, Belfast 
| Scott, James, B.E., Craigtara, Annadale Avenue, do. 
Semple, John, Marlborough Park Central, do. 
Shaw, Miss M., 20 Harcourt Street, do. 
aSimms, Saml., B.sc., M.p., 22 Oldpark Crescent, do. 
Sinclair, Professor Thomas, M.D., F.R.c.s., Eng., 
University Square, do. 
aSkillen, Joseph, 25 Stranmillis Gardens, do. 


Smith, J. D., 5.P., M.1.c.E., Oakleigh, Ravenhill Road, do. 
qomith, R..Ingleby,.0.B.E., L-R.I.B-A., F.8.1., 07 
Eglantine Avenue, do. 
,aSmyth, Rev. James, c.c. Downpatrick 
Stanley, Major Rupert, tu.p., B.A., Education Office, Belfast 
| Stewart, Prof. A. W., M.a., D.sc., Queen’s 


’ 


| University, do. 
aSheils, Rev. J. F., p.p., Carrickmannon, Ballygowan 
‘aTaylor, Mrs., Heathcote, Sans Souci Park, Belfast 
aTaylor, James C., Heathcote, Sans Souci Park, do. 
*Tennant, Robert (Representative of), Rushpark, do. 


*“Tennent, Robert James (Representative of), 

3 Rushpark, do. 
*“Thomas, Harold, m.1.n.a., 19 Holland Park, Knock, do. 
.aThompson, John, 3.p., Mountcollyer, Malone Road, do. 


av’hompson, Samuel D., Tir-na-n-og, Helen’s Bay 
atormey, H.C. S., F.R-S.A-1.; ‘Fhe-Moat, Holywood 
iotten,. J: H., B.A., B:SC., F:1.c.,.16 Donegall 

Square B8., Belfast 
Trimble, Dr. A., 3.p., Tyr Owen, Downview Ave., do. 
a'l’urner, S., 12 Camberwell Terrace, Antrim Road. do. 
¢ Munley, Francis; D..., Drumnasole, Carnlough 


| 
‘aWalmsley, Prof. T., M.D., F.R.s.E., Queen’s 


University, Belfast 
*“Webb, Richard (Representative of), Knock, do. 
HW hitehouise, Rev. Sydney P., 86 Balmoral Avenue, do. 
Whitford, Rev. Albert, Moneyrea, Co. Down 

\Whitham, Miles R., Chamber of Commerce, Belfast 
|Whysall, ee) Me. LEE. , Musgrave Park, do. 


\ 


q 
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a Wilson, Prot. Grees: ©0.B:E., MAy, PH.Dps, eDssOs5 


DOD) 

M.R.I.A., Queen’s University, Belfast 
aWilson, George, 17 Bedford Street, do. 
*Wilson, W. Percival (Representative of), do. 
“Wolff, G. W. (Representatives of), do. 
Workman, W. H., M.B.0.U., F.z.S., Lismore, Windsor 

Avenue, | do. 
Workman, Robt., Craigdarragh, Helen’s Bay 
Workman, W., 8 Corporation Street, Belfast 
Wright, W. S., Mossvale, Aghalee, Co. Antrim 
aWyse, A. N. Bonaparte, c.B.z., Ministry of 

Education, Stormont, Belfast 


“Younes, ‘Capt. J) KR. F.R.1.B.A., auhvarma, 
Chichester Park, do. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 


d’Albe, Fournier, p.sc. (Lond. & Birm.),,A.R.C.SC., 
M.R.I.A., The Hermitage, Portsmouth Road, Kingston 


Bell, Robt., Drumcreen, Bellevue Park, Whitewell, Belfast 


aCarmody, The Very Rev. W: P., M.A., M:R.1.A., 


_ Dean of Down, Downpatrick 
Crone, Dr. J. 8., J.p., M.R.1.4., 34 Cleveland Road, 
Ealing, London, W. 


a*Deane, Arthur, F.R.S.E., M.R.1.A., Threave, Saintfield 
Road, Belfast 


alawlor, H. C., M.A., M.R.1.A., 14 Windsor Avenue, Belfast 


aMorton, Professor W. B., M.A., M.R.1.A., Glencarse, 


Nottinghill, do. 
aStendall, J. A. S., M.R.1.A., M.B.o.U., 176 Ormeau 

Road, . do. 
Swanston, Wilham, F.c.s., Farm Hill, Dunmurry 


aWelch, R. J., M.sc., M.R.1.A., 49 Lonsdale-Street, Belfast 


——0 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS OF TWO GUINEAS. 
‘Belfast Banking Company, Ltd., Belfast 
Ulster Bank, Iitd., do. 
USERS es ia Ss 


[The Hon. Secretary will be obliged if shareholders and 
members will notify him in the event of change of address, 
or of any inaccuracies appearing in the names and addresses 
in the list. Address:—Museum Building, College Square 
North, Belfast. | 
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